
Helicopter Sprayer: Experimental use of the Bell Aircraft Corp. Model 47 helicopter, for crop-spraying and 
dusting near Yakima, Wash., may be followed by widespread use of the rotary-winged aircraft for similar pest 
control projects. The downdraft from the huge rotor is regarded as ideally suited for dusting and spraying 
projects, and the ability of the aircraft to hover over a given area until it is thoroughly treated is another unique 
asset of the helicopter in this work. 
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DIFFERENCE IN TECHNICAL LEVELS— German 
scientists brought by the AAF to Wright Field to carry 
on scientific work for the U. S. say they are lonesome. 
It isn't that they object so strongly to working for the 
U. S., but they contend that their work in Germany 
was on a technical level so much above current de- 
velopment at Wright Field that no one understands 
them. Similarly, the German test pilot brought over 
to fly the jet-propelled Me-262 is thoroughly convinced 
of the superiority of his aircraft to any American 
planes he has been permitted to see. 

CAB AND SURPLUS — An unexpected aftermath of 
CAB's non-scheduled actions may be a drop in sales of 
surplus aircraft to non-scheduled operators if the pro- 
posed amended exemption order goes through as writ- 
ten. The order would require CAB approval of loans 
to carriers from any Government agency. Operators 
have been buying surplus aircraft on installments, giv- 
ing War Assets Administration a mortgage for the 
balance. These notes would have to be cleared with 
CAB which, according to qualified observers, is not set 
up to handle such a volume of business. 

RESEARCH QUALIFICATIONS— Unprejudiced ob- 
servers say one of the weakest points in the AAF's 
case for additional appropriations for a super-develop- 
ment program for military aircraft is continuation of 
the old officer seniority system at its research centers. 
Some of the development chiefs at Wright Field and 
other centers are competent in the subjects they direct. 
Too many, however, have been appointed solely be- 
cause of seniority, over the heads of other capable 


officer and civilian engineers who carry the real load. 
In the past, this seniority has been coupled too often 
with the transfer of capable officers from research 
projects as soon as they had completed a "tour of duty,” 
to new assignments for which they were not particu- 
larly fitted. Observers see a quick transfer or retire- 
ment of misfit senior officers and long term assignments 
of capable officer-scientists as necessary prerequisites to 
a business-like, efficient AAF development program 
with tangible returns. 

RUSSIAN POLAR EXPERIMENTS — Announce- 
ment of Russia's resumption of polar exploratory 
flights — aside from its military interest — recalls the 
long transpolar flight by a Russian single-engined 
plane in the middle thirties. It took off from near 
Leningrad and landed near San Francisco, making the 
hop, it was claimed, non-stop. Some time later, how- 
ever, Navy intelligence officers uncovered what they 
took to be proof that the Russians actually had landed 
for refueling at a secret, secluded Arctic air base. 

BREWSTER'S QUIZ FIZZLES— Talk earlier this 
year in the Senate Commerce Committee of an inves- 
tigation to determine the extent — if any — to which 
political pressures have influenced CAB route awards 
has died down. The idea was proposed by Sen. Owen 
Brewster, persistent critic of the Administration's in- 
ternational air policies. Up for election this year, 
Brewster's campaign activities take him back to his 
home state during the brief intervals when his at- 
tendance in Washington is not necessitated by major 
Senate business. 



Small flying wing fighter built experimentally for the 
AAF by Northrop Aircraft Co. is designated XP-79. 
Among the plane’s “firsts" and distinctive features 
are that the pilot lies prone to enable him to with- 


stand 12 G's on pullouts, and that this is the first U. S.- 
built flying wing to be powered by jet engines — two 
Westinghouse 19-B’s. The aircraft was designed as a 
regular fighter, carrying four machine guns. 
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THE WET LOAD 

The first cargo carried by the Constellation was put aboard 
via a four-inch fire hose. It consisted of 8.8 tons of water. 
This doesn’t sound like a very intelligent choice of pay- 
load, but under the circumstances it was. 

When Lockheed engineers first took No. 61 (the test 
Constellation) into the air, they wanted to know how the 
ship reacted to shifts in its center of gravity. So they 
originated and installed a system of water ballast tanks. 
The interior of the cabin looked like a cross between a 
hardware store and an aquarium. 



By merely turning various valves, engineers could shift 
a ton or two of load from here to there in flight. Much 
easier than lugging sandbags around, and a lot more ac- 
curate. And since flight test costs on the Constellation ran 
to about §6200 an hour, the system more than paid for 
itself by speeding up the whole test program. 

This rig, another example of the old Lockheed moxie, 
proved to engineers that the Constellation is a remarkably 
stable plane. More so, in fact, than any other large transport. 
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News at Deadline 


AIA Supports Research 

Aircraft Industries Association 
last week set forth the industry’s 
ofliciai position on plans for a new, 
giant supersonic research center in 
duplicate letters to Dr. George W. 
Lewis. Director of Research, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and Maj. Gen. Curtis 
Lemay, Director of AAF's Research 
& Development. The industry will 
support the program, the letters 
said, as long as it conforms to the 
national areonautical research pol- 
icy set forth last March, and meets 
10 specific requirements detailed in 
the letters. Among the require- 
ments: Industry to be responsible 
for development of airframes, power 
plants, and propellers, to be done 
when financially possible in non- 
Government facilities; “facilities 
staffed and operated by the Govern- 
ment must be made available to 
industry under same conditions as 
prevail in privately-operated facili- 
ties; “industry’s development tests 
in Government facilities must be 
scheduled in accordance with in- 
dustry's requirements.” On the con- 
troversial question of concentration 
or dispersion, the industry recom- 
mends that strategic considerations 
and proximity to related facilities 
be taken into account. 



J Variable-pitch propeller designers are finding the "welcome" mat awaiting them 
at the doors of chief engineers of major West Coast plants having personal air- 
planes under development. The plane builders are weighing carefully the com- 
parative costs of buying undeveloped patents for their exclusive manufacture 
against the payment of stiff royalties for use of propellers already certificated and 

► James G. Ray., vice-president of Southwest Airways, West Coast feeder route 
holder, doubts if his company or other feeder operators will be able to obtain 
"adequate" flight equipment for from one to two years. In comparison with feeder 
transports now under development, the DC-3 equipment his company will use to 
initiate service is "years too old", he says. 

► Acro-Tranz Aircraft Delivery, has been established at Grand Central Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Cal., offering delivery service for planes from factory to 
consignee on a per-milc charge. All ships accepted for delivery are insured, flown 
only in contact weather, and are covered with masking tape on seats, steps, floors 
and panels as protection from wear and tear. 

► The 8-year-old ofliciai NAA cast-west speed mark set by Maj. Alexander P. 
DeSeversky was officially broken May 28 by Navy Comdr. T. D. Davies on a 
routine flight in a new Lockheed Neptune P2V patrol bomber. The flight was made 
in 9 hours 23 minutes, clipping better than 39 minutes off the previous record. 

► TWA is now using a C-47 "Sky Lab" in Kansas City, Mo. The plane is being 
employed primarily for radar testing. 

► Four XJL-1 amphibians are under construction at the Commonwealth-Columbia 
plant.. The first complete is undergoing static tests and will be available for 
flight test shortly. 

► TWA is reported negotiating for four or five Noorduyn Norseman transports 
toe Ethiopian Airline, to which it is lending technical advice and assistance. 


International Survey 

Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan and Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Gael Sullivan 
will leave shortly for a world flight 
during which they will observe at 
first hand problems relating to a 
reduction of international postal 
rates. They will be accompanied by 
W. Stuart. Symington, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air, Interior 
Secretary J. A. Krug, and Sen. 
Millard Tydings (D-Md.). 

Northwest Buys 202’s 

Northwest Airlines announced 
last week an order for 10 Martin 
202's at a cost of $2,500,000, for use 
on all its domestic routes. The 
order came a few days after the 
company had purchased 40 Martin 
303’s at a cost over $10,000,000 (see 
story in Transport Section, this 
issue), and brought to more than 
$27,500,000 the total cost of three 
separate fleets Northwest Airlines 
has ordered since the first of the 


► American Airlines representatives soliciting business for the company's new 
contract air freight division are quoting a new low rate of 11 cents per ton-mile 
for Los Angeles-New York shipments in 20,000-Ib. minimum lots. The Salinas, 
Cal., lettuce, strawberry, and truck farming area is intensely interested in develop- 
ing air cargo shipments despite the present high cost for anything but premium 
shipments. Forty planeloads of strawberries left the area last month for the 
Los Angeles market, via Slick, Flying Tigers, United, and American. It is this 
area that originates tremendous tonnage of perishable freight on the Santa Fe 
railroad, which expects to start air cargo service soon. 

► S1LA, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, flew a DC-4 non-stop New York to 
Stockholm in 18 hours and 25 min. for what it claims is a new world record. 
With a capacity of 42, the ship carried two passengers, a technical observer for 
Douglas, and engineer for the airline. A specially-installed fuel tank in the fuse- 
lage carried 460 gallons of gasoline, bringing total gas load to about 4,000 gals. 

► An AAF-developed 12,000-pound controlled guide bomb is slated for testing 
this month, according to Brig, Gen. Laurence Craigie, Chief, Engineering Div„ 
Wright Field. Testifying before the Mitchell Subcommittee in the Senate, Craigie 
declined to "even venture a guess" on the degree to which it might be found pos- 
sible to deflect the bomb. A 1,000-pound controlled guide bomb, dropped at 15,- 
OOOfeet, can be deflected 2,500 feet, Craigie reported. Because of its weight, the 
12,000-pound bomb will not even approach this degree of deflection. He also 
reported that AAF is procuring 1.3 VC-97S, with 3,500 lip. engines, and con- 
firmed the report that production on the B-36, the largest bomber ever procured 
by the AAF, is scheduled to start in January. Initial craft will be put through 
flight tests "within the next month". 

► James M. Landis probably will be sworn in this week as successor to L. Welch 
Pogue, Chairman of Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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Anywhere, at any time, in almost any weather, the versatile 
Sikorsky S-51 helicopter carries passengers, on business or 
pleasure, swiftly and directly to their destination. 

Leading the way into this newest and most exciting means of 
transportation, Sikorsky helicopters are now available for a wide 
range of passenger-carrying opportunities. Travel for executives, 
maintenance crews, medical or first-aid workers; or use for 
charter, bus, taxi or personal service — these are just a few 
among the many uses of the Sikorsky S-51 . 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 
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Unscheduled Carriers Determined 
To Fight Full Federal Control 

Most agree with CAB principles in recent decisions but oppose 
drastic definition and 10 trip monthly restriction. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


While fully determined to con- 
tinue their fight to escape full eco- 
nomic regulation, the nonscheduled 
operators to a surprising degree give 
approval to the principles set forth 
by CAB in its far-reaching actions 
on nonscheduled service (Aviation 
News. June 10). 

In the main, operators' sympathies 
with CAB are concerned only with 
the situation dictating the drastic 
definition of nonscheduled opera- 
tions, and not with the actual effect 
of the definition. There is frank 
admission that many operators 
were “hiding behind" protection set 
up originally solely for fixed base 
operators. 

By laying down a clear-cut policy 
on what constitutes irregular opera- 
tions (no certain number of flights 
a day or a week between given 
points), it is felt, CAB has wiped 
out hypocrisy. But at the same 
time, opinion is widespread that 
CAB has also wiped out the future 
of many sincere nonscheduled oper- 

► Ten Trips Are Issue — Most indus- 
try attention is centered on three 
aspects: 

► CAB's definition, which was re- 
ported fully last week. 

► The proposed amended exemption 
order which would limit flights be- 
tween two points to not more than 
10 round trips a month. 

► The Board's seemingly unneces- 
sary emphasis on the fact that non- 
scheduled operators are not exempt 
from compliance with labor legis- 
lation. 

Operators seemed willing to ac- 
cept the definition, but felt that the 
limitation of 10 trips would not 
permit nonscheduled services to 
continue solely as air carriers. There 
must be other businesses, such as in- 
struction, sales or service, to help 
carry the overhead. 

With less than a month — until 
July 22 — to submit to CAB com- 


ments on the proposed amended ex- 
emption order, the groups active in 
opposing economic regulation are 
setting their sights on the 10 trips 
per month proviso. National Avia- 
tion Trades Association, Aeronau- 
tical Training Society and the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association have 
already condemned that feature. All 
feel optimistic that the limit can be 
raised, but other observers believe 
this is a dim hope in view of the 
Board's restrictive definition. 

► Employing Labor — Regarding the 
emphasis on compliance with labor 
legislation, few operators seem to 
have realized that they were never 
exempt from that section of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. The Board 
pointed this out forcefully. Opera- 
tors now are wondering if this is a 
prelude to an investigation to seek 
out violators. 

The applicable section of the Act 



ELDON PLAQUE: 


Dedication of Eldon (Mo.) Model 
Airpark, last week, was marked by 
the presentation of the above plaque 
to the citizens of the little Missouri 
community, from the Personal Air- 
craft Council. (Ankers photo.) 


demands conformity to decision 83 
of the National Labor Board. This 
sets monthly maximum flying hours 
at 85, a yearly base pay of $1,600 
with annual $200 increases up to a 
$3,000 maximum, and hourly pay 
beginning at $4 and graduated up- 
ward according to speeds of air- 
craft flown. 

On the result of having to meet 
those scales, operators are divided. 
Some of the most experienced, how- 
ever, declare this will not mean a 
great increase, unless flying hours — 
now generally between 50-60 a 
month — are upped considerably. It 
is pointed out, however, that a ma- 
jor accounting job is entailed for 
those operators now doing charter 
and instruction. Although a legal 
opinion has not been forthcoming, 
it is believed that for the purpose of 
calculating flying hours coming un- 
der Decision 83, a pilot’s pay for in- 
struction can be figured on a sepa- 
rate base from charter flying. 

Seeking a ray of hope in the sit- 
uation, many operators feel that the 
Board in promulgating its definition 
indicated that now more certificates 
would be granted to small appli- 
cants. They bulwark this with the 
assertion that the nonscheduled car- 
riers were trying to blanket the 
country with the type of local serv- 
ice the Board has often said is de- 
sirable. Under the Board’s defini- 
tion, nonscheduled carriers can no 
longer provide such widespread 
service. Something, they feel, will 
have to take its place. 


Texas Ruling Limits 
Functions of Air Firms 

Corporations chartered in Texas 
to deal in airplanes, operate them 
for passenger or freight service in- 
trastate, interstate or international 
cannot be also chartered to conduct 
flying or airplane mechanics schools, 
according to a ruling of Atty. Gen. 
Grover Sellers. 

The corporation involved in the 
opinion originally was chartered as 
a dealer in planes; authorized to 
operate aircraft for carrying pas- 
sengers and freight, to buy and sell 
wholesale or retail aircraft engines, 
instruments and parachutes. It was 
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also authorized to sell fuel and 
grease for airplane engines and 
maintain whatever airports neces- 
sary to conduct its business. Later 
the corporation sought to amend its 
charter by inserting the phrase "to 
instruct persons in flying and in the 
mechanics and maintenance of air- 
craft motors." 

Such instruction, open to the 
public, would set up the corpora- 
tion as an educational institution 
and create a dual purpose for it. 
the attorney general wrote. 

First Ram Jet Flight 
Made in Navy Tests 

Thunderbolt exhaust pipe cleaves 
air at 1,500 mph. over New Jer- 
sey; 3,000 h.p. developed. 

Official revelation of Navy De- 
partment enthusiasm for the ram 
jet method of aircraft propulsion 
focuses attention on the simplicity 
and great power of this new en- 
gine, leading to speculation con- 
cerning its future possibilities. 

Navy last week announced the 
successful conclusion of the first 
stage of its investigation, a working 
model, which is the result of col- 
laboration between the Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, John Hopkins 
University Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory and more than twenty in- 
dustrial organizations and universi- 

The model, which as sort of a 
missile made its first successful 
flight on June 13, 1945 at Island 
Beach, New Jersey, weighs only 70 
lbs. but drives through the air at a 


speed of up to 1.500 miles per hour. 
It consists simply of a properly 
shaped tube with a method of fuel 
injection and contains no moving 
parts. The first test unit was made 
merely from the exhaust pipe of a 
Republic P-47 Thunderbolt, yet de- 
veloped 3,000 horsepower. 

► Promise of New Speed — Engineers 
believe that, just as the turbo-jet 
engine begins where the reciprocat- 
ing engine leaves off. so the ram 
jet engine carries on into the speed 
range from a point where the 
turbojet engine begins to lose 
power. This promises an extension 
of the aircraft speed spectrum well 
into the multisonic range. 

Although this is properly the 
region of greatest usefulness for 
rocket power, the latter must carry 
its own oxygen. In the German V-2, 
for example, the oxygen amounted 
to 5 Vi tons of weight which might 
more usefully be allocated to ex- 
plosives. The ram jet engine claims 
an exclusive feature in that, requir- 
ing far less oxygen than a recip- 
rocating engine, it operates directly 
from the atmosphere drawn into its 
nose, thereby making it useful at 
all altitudes up to 150,000 ft. 

The ram jet engine is ideal for 
propelling guided missiles because 
of its tremendous power and ex- 
treme light weight and simplicity. 
Also, it is relatively inexpensive to 
build, making it economical for use 
in expendable weapons. 

► Launching Needed — A disadvant- 
age of the ram jet is the necessity 
for . its attaining a high speed be- 
fore developing sufficient propulsion 
power. This problem has been 



Novel Engine: With no mooing 

parts, and openings at both ends, 
the ram jet model first flown by the 
Navy weighs but 70 lbs. Here work- 
men ready a model for flight. 
(Navy photo). 

rocket-powered launching mecha- 
nism, and through launching from 
a highspeed bomber or fighter plane. 

The engine gets its name from 
the fact that its own movement 
rams in the air at sufficient force 
to compress it. This indicates that 
greater speed provides greater force 
and, therefore, greater power, which 

Numerous universities, private 
companies and both the Army and 
Navy are now at work on the ap- 
plication of the ram jet principle to 
larger engines and to various forms 
of aircraft and missiles. One leader 
in the field at present is the Mar- 
quardt Aircraft Corp., Venice. Caiif. 
(Aviation News, March 11) now 
at work on advanced ram jet en- 
gines for the Navy. 

Jets in 1951 

Pratt & Whitney division of 
United Aircraft Corp. will continue 
concentration on reciprocating en- 
gines for at least five years, believ- 
ing that in that period, at least, jet 
propulsion, ram jet, and other new 
power devices will not supplant 
conventional power plants. 

P&W’s attitude was reported last 
week by C. B. Allen, aviation edi- 
tor New York Herald Tribune, on 
the strength of interviews with 
Frederick B. Rentschler, United 
chairman, and H. M. Horner, presi- 
dent. (For other news on jet, see 
Production.) 





"Flying Stovepipe”: Made from the tailpipe of a P-47, this working model 
of a ram jet engine is the first ever flown. It was developed by the Navy's 
Bureau of Ordnance, the Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University, and 20 associated industrial organizations. Application of the 
ram jet principle is seen as achieving better results for high-speed, high- 
altitude flight than jet, or its allied forms of propulsion. (Navy photo) 
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Navy Funds Slashed 
By Senate Committee 

Over the protests of Naval air 
officers, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee last week sustained 
House action in cutting back Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics’ fund for com- 
ing-year aircraft procurement from 
the $385,000,000 recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget to $310,- 
000,000. 

Vice Admiral A. W. Radford, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 
and Rear Admiral H. B. Sallada. 
Chief of BuAer, objected that the 
$75,000,000 trim would necessitate 
a reduction in BuAer plane procure- 
ment from 1,359 planes to 1,087 — 
a reduction of 20 per cent. 

BuAer’s 1,359 - plane - program 
consisted of 854 fighters, 390 dive 
bombers, 24 observation scouts, 67 
land based patrol bombers, and 24 
seaplane patrol bombers. 

In reporting out the 1947 fiscal 
year Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill last week. Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee made only one 
minor change in House-approved al- 
locations for BuAer: it added $7,- 
085,800 for procurement of synthetic 
aviation training devices. This raise 
boosted BuAer's total coming-year 
appropriation from $805,760,000 
approved by the House to $812,- 
845,800. 

As passed by the House and rec- 
ommended by Senate committee, 
the bill provides BuAer with: 
$100,000,000 for research and de- 
velopment, including $52,500,000 for 
experimental plane types and $12.— 
700,000 for engine development: 
$361,200,000 for operations and 
maintenance: and $23,800,000 for 
instruments and equipment: and 
$310,000 for aircraft procurement. 

Its 1947 fiscal allocation will not 
only drastically cutback BuAer from 
its war time size, but will also de- 
pose BuAer from the dominant posi- 
tion within the Naval Establishment 
it held during the war years. 

In a lead-off argument before 
House Appropriations Committee 
justifying a larger 1947 fiscal year 
BuAer appropriation than permitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget (Bud- 
get allowed $870,000,000, BuAer 
wanted around $1,200,000,000), Bu- 
Aer officials compared the relative 
strength of BuAer within the naval 
establishment during the war years 
with its proposed relative strength 
during the coming year. 

The evidence is that BuAer activi- 
ties are being cutback grossly out 
of proportion to the over-all cut- 


backs ordered in Naval activities. 

During the war, 40 per cent of 
all naval appropriations were fun- 
nelled into naval aviation. In the 
1947 fiscal year, naval aviation will 
receive about 17 per cent of the to- 
tal Navy Department appropriation. 
Total Navy appropriation will be in 
the neighborhood of $4,640,000,000. 
BuAer’s share, in the neighborhood 
of $810,000,000. 

During the war, the 432,480 officers 
and men in naval aviation accounted 
for 40 per cent of the total per- 
sonnel of the Navy. The planned 
naval aviation personnel force for 
the coming year, 98,810 officers and 
men, will amount to only around 
19 per cent of the planned naval 
personnel strength of 500,000. 

Senate Votes Switch 
In Aviation Control 

A shake-up in committees han- 
dling aviation legislation was ap- 
proved by the Senate last week 
when it passed the LaFolletle-Mon- 
roney bill streamlining Congress by 
a 48 to 16 vote. 

The bill would: 

► Abolish the Senate Commerce 
Committee, which now has juris- 
diction over civil aeronautics, and 
turn jurisdiction over civil avia- 
tion over to a new committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Committee. 

> Merge the present committees on 
Military Affairs and Naval Affairs 
into a single Committee on the 
Armed Forces. 

The proposed Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce 
would have jurisdiction over all 
forms of civil transport and com- 
munications, both domestic and for- 
eign. Its membership would prob- 
ably be drawn from the present 


memberships of the committees on 
Commerce and Interstate Corn- 

Sen. Burton Wheeler (D. Mont.), 
now chairman of Senate Interstate, 
would take precedence over Sen. 
Josiah Bailey (D. N.C.), now chair- 
man of Senate Commerce, for chair- 
manship of the new Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, be- 
cause of his higher seniority rating. 

Sen. John Overton (D., La.), act- 
ing chairman of Senate Commerce 
during the illness of Sen. Bailey, 
vigorously protested the bill’s pro- 
vision abolishing the committee 
which he is next in line to head 
permanently. 

The bill is now subject to House 
approval. Senate approval came as 
a complete shock to seasoned Wash- 
ington observers who calculated that 
powerful senators, heading commit- 
tees, would never permit legislation 
to go through abolishing their com- 
mittees, and making a deep inroad 

Mead Committee Asks 
Air Engineers’ Center 

Plans of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and 
the Army Air Forces for an Air 
Engineering Development Center 
"should be completed expeditious- 
ly” Senate’s Mead War Investigat- 
ing Committee recommends, 
aircraft report filed last week. 

The center would cost an esti- 
mated $1,000,000,000. AAF plans 
call for an immediate appropriation 
of 30 per cent of the total cost, or 
$300,000,000: 20 per cent of the cost, 
or $200,000,000 in the second year; 
and 25 per cent of the cost, or $250,- 
000,000 in the third and fourth 
years. Under this schedule testing 



FOUR-ENGINE FEEDER: 

Believed to be the first postwar four-engined plane of its size to fly, the 
British-built Miles Marathon prototype carries IS passengers on 500-mile 
flights. 13 passengers and 125 lbs. of freight on hops up to 1,000 miles. 
Although the engines are small (330 hp. each), the use of four is designed 
to eliminate danger inherent in failure of one engine on take-off, which is 
always present in the two-engined aircraft. The Marathon can take off 
on three engines. The Marathon exemplifies a strong trend on the part 
of British designers to use four engines on all transports. 
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at the center, involving five high 
speed wind tunnels, would start in 
the third year. 

The report, drawn up by the avia- 
tion subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Hugh Mitchell (D., Wash.), was 
critical of NACA and the armed 
services’ backwardness in the 
supersonic and missile fields. 

“German leadership in such im- 
portant new phases of aeronautics 
as jet propulsion and guided missiles 
is a direct reflection upon the qual- 
ity and scope of our aeronautical 
research and development in the 
pre-war years,” it asserted. 

The armed services in the U. S. 
did not start missile procurement 
until the missiles effectively fired 
on Great Britain by the Germans 
were first obtained for study, it was 

A tabulation included in the re- 
port showing (1) requests by the 
NACA and the armed services for 
aviation development funds be- 
tween 1936 and 1941, and (2) allo- 
cations granted by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Congress during 
the pre-war period, disclosed that 
the failure for adequate pre-war 
aeronautical development programs 
was not due to the refusal of Con- 
gress or the Budget Bureau to grant 
funds, as popularly conceived, but 
the failure of the agencies to ask 
for funds to finance adequate aero- 
nautical research. The tabulation 
showed that generally NACA and 
the armed services were granted the 
appropriations requested for avia- 
tion development by the Budget 
Bureau and the Congress. 

Pointing out that missiles fired 
by the Germans across the English 
channel reached a speed of 2,500 
mph., the report said that reputable 
aviation experts estimate that simi- 
lar-type missiles may attain a speed 
of 100,000 mph. 

Airport-Bill Aid Clears 
First Hurdle in Senate 

Legislation amending the recent- 
ly-enacted $1,000,000,000 airport 
development bill so as to permit the 
building of large (class four and 
five) airports during the next year 
(Aviation News, May 20), was ap- 
proved last week by the aviation 
subcommittee of House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

A companion measure is being 
blocked in the Senate by Sen. Owen 
Brewster (R., Me.) who favors em- 
phasis on small airport construction, 
and would approve holding off the 
building of big airports for another 



CABIN BLOWER: 

For better cabin ventilation on its 
DC-4’s while they are awaiting 
takeoff, PCA is installing special 
blowers with outlets in passenger 
and cargo compartments. Picture 
shows a workman placing a guard 
over the cargo side o f the blower. 


Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), 
who introduced it, does not think 
the legislation is of sufficient im- 
portance. to warrant a major Senate 
battle at this time when there is a 
heavy major-business agenda. In 
view of Brewster’s staunch opposi- 
tion, McCarran may let the bill sleep 
in Senate Commerce Committee. 

’Copters’ Forced Landing 
Technique Details Studied 

Helicopter engineers are studying 
details of the recent successful “dead 
stick” landing of a helicopter near 
Wright Field in a belief that it af- 
firms their long-standing contention 
that autorotation, a “free wheeling” 
action of rotating wings, can permit 
a safe landing under full control fol- 
lowing a helicopter engine failure. 
The landing was made from 9,000 
ft. by Captain Irvin C. Steiner of 
the AAF following engine failure 
due to carburetor difficulties. 

Although helicopter engineers 
contend that the autorotation fea- 
ture renders helicopter engine fail- 
ure merely an inconvenience rather 
than a genuine danger as in fixed 
wing aircraft, they do concede that 
forward flying speed, a step glide 
and competent piloting are pre- 
requisites to autorotation landings. 

Autorotation is a secondary prod- 
uct of the use of fully articulated 
blades, the latter necessary for for- 
ward movement of the helicopter. 


The new CAR Part .06, however, in- 
dicates the acceptance of autorota- 
tion as a primary design feature by 
specifying it as a requirement for 
all licensed designs, an Army and 
Navy requirement for the past four 

Airlines to Use CAA 
Blind Landing System 

Airlines will begin use of CAA’s 
instrument landing system (known 
in wartime under the Army desig- 
nation of SCS-51) next winter, 
CAA and the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation jointly announced last week. 
The system is now being installed at 
50 airports, which will bring total 
in operation by next winter to 105. 

CAA has been tormented by re- 
peated charges that the war de- 
velopment, Ground Control Ap- 
proach which is based on radar, is 
superior to its own system, and 
presently is giving extensive tests 
to GCA at its Indianapolis experi- 
mental station. 

Although the CAA system has 
been under development since the 
early thirties, there has been only 
one request by an airline to operate 
under prescribed altitude minimums 
which on occasion would make 
necessary use of the instrument 
landing system. This is by Amer- 
ican Airlines for an all-cargo run 
in which passenger safety is not in- 
volved. Permission is being with- 
held pending correction of recur- 
rent interference with the localizer 
beam at Chicago. The Chicago sys- 
tem has been installed more than 


Asks Separate Air Force 
In a possible indication that AAF 
has conceded defeat of the plan to 
unify land, sea and air forces, Lieu- 
tenant General George E. Strate- 
meyer, commanding general of the 
Air Defense Command, last week 
told a New York audience that an 
autonomous air force is essential to 
national security. AAF officers had 
repeatedly asked an independent 
air force until the unification cam- 
paign began last Fall, at which 
time they swung over to support the 
Army’s pro-unification stand. 

Soviet Polar Flights 
Making a wide 25,000 mile recon- 
naissance of ice conditions in Arctic 
waters, a Soviet plane piloted by 
M. Titlov recently finished a three 
weeks' navigation survey. Longest 
single flight from the base at Dick- 
son Island covered 3,000 miles out 
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and back, penetrating to within 50 
miles of Greenland. This non-stop 
flight took 19 Vz hours. In another 
long single hop, the plane went 
north from Dickson Island into the 
area of the Central Polar Basin, 
covering 2,300 miles in about 16 
hours. General areas surveyed were 
the Greenland, Barents. Kara and 
Laptev seas and the high latitudes 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

Lower Atlantic Fares 
Detailed by IATA 

Meeting in New York June 3-8, 
ten representatives of leading in- 
ternational air carriers at IATA’s 
North Atlantic Traffic Conference 
formally adopted resolutions pro- 
posing substantial reductions in 
trans-Atlantic passenger fares, after 
determining hitherto elusive factors 
of operation costs. (See table.) 

Load factors, administrative costs, 
and plane and crew utilization all 
figured preponderantly in gaging 
the new scale. Notwithstanding the 
considerable variance in estimated 
operating figures presented by the 
delegates, agreements finally ar- 
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Boston New York Washington 

Present Proposed Present Proposed Present Proposed 
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3(3 
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rived at represent what AOA Rep- 
resentative Slater called "Rates 
based on low estimated costs, rather 
than high or even an average of the 

Qualified voting members present 
were: John E. Slater, AOA; V. G. 
Crudge, BOAC; V. H. L. Dubourcq, 
KLM; V. E. Chenea, PAA; T. Nilert, 
SILA; G. R. McGregor, TCA; and 
E. O. Cocke, TWA. Non-voting 
members (prospective international 
carriers) were: H. Lesieur, Air 
France: P. Beck Nielsen, Danish 
Airlines; and Gert Meidell, Norwe- 
gian Airlines. 

The new fares would be placed in 
effect on June 25, provided that the 
appropriate governmental authori- 
ties approve them on or prior to 
that date. Otherwise the new rates 
will have to await the last of such 
approvals. 

Significantly, the new proposals 
have been determined on estimated 
services scheduled by the end of 
this year, when it is expected that 
about 100 weekly flights (making 
available about 500 seats daily) will 
be scheduled by IATA members. 

UPMA Protests Fee 

United Pilots and Mechanics As- 
sociation, through general counsel 
James W. Batchelor, has vigorously 
protested CAA’s action in raising 
the physical examination fee for 
commercial pilots from $6 to $15. 
(Aviation News, June 10). 

In a letter to Administrator T. P. 
Wright, Batchelor asks that the fee 
be restored to the lower figure 
pending the outcome of a UPMA 
poll of 15,000 operators, pilots and 
airport managers. “We believe the 
increase was not justified; that it 
will not result in increased safety 
in the air and that it will not sub- 
stantially improve the quality or 
effectivenes of the commercial pilot 
examination,” Batchelor wrote. 


NACA Opposes Mitchell 
Bill for Temporary Board 

The National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics last week was 
aligned with other government de- 
partments in opposition to the 
Mitchell bill's proposal to establish 
a temporary Air Policy Broad to 
write out a national program for 
the maintenance of air power dur- 
ing the peacetime years. 

NACA chairman, Dr. Jerome 
Hunsaker filed with the Interstate 
Commerce subcommittee an NACA 
statement declaring that “the con- 
dition of American aeronautics at- 
tendant upon the termination of 
hostilities which prompted the pro- 
posal to establish a National Air 
Policy Board are not pressing at 
this time and ... it is doubtful 
whether such a board could give 
the country needed assistance at 
this time.” 

The Senate subcommittee, headed 
by Sen. Hugh Mitchell (D., Wash.), 
concluded hearings on the Air Pol- 
icy Board proposal last week with 
testimony by Hunsaker and Brig. 
Gen. Laurence Craigie, chief of the 
engineering division at Wright 
Field. 

After presenting the NACA oppo- 
sition statement, Hunsaker subse- 
quently back-tracked and suggested 
that it might be advisable to estab- 
lish a temporary board, as pro- 
posed in the Mitchell bill, to de- 
termine what type of permanent 
set-up would be established to de- 
cide and administer air policy. 

Craigie urged “immediate” ap- 
proval by the Budget Bureau of 
AAF’s proposal for a $1,000,000,000 
“engineering development center,” 
key feature of which would be five 
wind tunnels, costing from $8,000,- 
000 to $42,000,000 each, capable of 
testing planes and missiles with 
speeds ranging from approximately 
650 m.p.h. to about 7,620 m.p.h. 
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New Rocket Panel 
To Smooth Discords 

Joint Army, Navy, civilian group 
will co-ordinate V-2 firing tests 
in New Mexico. 

Formation of a joint Army-Navy- 
Civilian V-2 Rocket Panel points 
toward solution of the various 
inter-service differences over re- 
sponsibility for scientific experi- 
ments with 25 captured V-2’s 
brought to this country. 

The panel is under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. E. H. Krause, head of 
the Rocket Sonde Research Section, 
Naval Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It comprises repre- 
sentatives from the Army Air 
Forces, Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Army Signal Corps, Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance, Naval Research 
Laboratory and numerous univer- 

Of almost equal significance as 
the formation of the panel, is a new 
procedure adopted under which fu- 
ture V-2's test fired for the first 
time will be thoroughly instru- 
mented in order to give readings of 
conditions in the upper atmosphere. 
► Agree On Policy — A broad policy 
has been agreed upon which will 
provide each of the groups an op- 
portunity to plan and conduct its 
own individual experiments. By al- 
locating a specific number of V-2’s 
to each of the groups and by pre- 
paring a schedule of firings, approx- 
imately one every two weeks, the 
new panel has eased most of the 
tension associated with the prob- 
lem of V-2 control and has distrib- 
uted the opportunities equitably. 

The first fully instrumented V-2 
launching is scheduled for June 27. 
This firing is a Naval Research Lab- 
oratory project. Firings on July 9 
and July 19 will be under the direc- 


tion of the General Electric Co., 
working under contract with the 
Army Ordnance Department. On 
July 30 the firing will be under the 
direction of the Johns Hopkins Ap- 
plied Research Laboratory, working 
under a Navy Department contract. 
The August 27 firing will be han- 
dled by the University of Michigan, 
which holds an AAF contract. The 
cycle will then be repeated in the 

Each of these agencies will be in 
complete charge of the instrumen- 
tation of their individual rocket and 
will select, develop and install the 
particular equipment required for 
the test. An important function of 
the panel is to coordinate this in- 
strumentation to insure that no 
space is wasted in each V-2 war- 

► Firing at White Sands— Ali firings 
will take place at the launching 
site at White Sands Proving Ground, 
New Mexico where the captured 
V-2 rockets are being assembled. 
Two firings have been completed to 
date. Both of these were primarily 
to determine launching methods 
and to provide information on sta- 
bility and control of the rocket in 
the air. The June 27 firing will be 
the first fully instrumented V-2 
launching. The Germans were de- 
feated before their plans for such 
tests advanced beyond the prelimi- 
nary stage. 

The Naval Research Laboratory 
has prepared a special warhead, the 
exact shape and weight of the origi- 
nal, containing telemeter equipment 
to transmit information on air pres- 
sure and density, ultra-violet rays, 
cosmic rays and ionosphere density 
from the 120-mile altitude expected 
to be reached. Such fragile and 
complex instruments as Geiger 
counters, spectographs, resistance 
thermometers, etc., are connected 
to a 22-channel telemeter transmit- 
ter through which readings are ob- 



tained on the ground by observers. 
► Fast Readings — Due to the 3,000 
m.p.h. speed and 600° C. tempera- 
ture of the V-2 upon impact with 
the ground, only 30 to 50 lbs. of 
fused metal remains after the land- 
ing. The more than 500 readings 
that are necessary must be obtained 
during the three minutes the V-2 
is above the atmosphere. 

Information secured from these 
tests comprises both basic and ap- 
plied research data with useful ap- 
plications, some of immediate con- 
cern. Data on the ionosphere will be 
invaluable to present research on 
electronic and radio problems, most 
particularly on long-range radio 
transmission and reception in the 
broadcast band. Pressure and tem- 
perature data, the first ever ob- 
tained beyond the atmosphere, will 
provide data for the design of high- 
altitude aircraft and guided mis- 
siles. Cosmic ray data will carry 
science beyond atomic fission in 
the search for the basic nature of 


Bendix Spends $18,000,000 
On Jet, Missile Research 

Bendix Aviation Corp. spent $18,- 
300,000 on research and engineering 
in the fiscal year ended last Sept. 
30, the former president Ernest R. 
Breech has reported to stockholders. 

Much of this, presumably, was in 
the field of jet propulsion and 
guided missiles as Breech declared 
"these newer types of motive power 
require as many components and 
accessories such as fuel metering, 
ignition, control and instrumenta- 
tion as reciprocating engines re- 

An intensification of Bendix re- 
search and other work will require 
this year almost twice the prewar 
manufacturing space. 

Supersonic Research Is Key 
To Jet Engine Progress 

More compact and efficient jet 
engines can be expected as a result 
of the new knowledge of supersonic 
aerodynamics now being acquired. 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker told the National 
Academy of Science recently. He 
said that present jet planes were 
basically conservative designs that 
deliberately avoided the problems 
of supersonic speed because of the 
lack of knowledge in this field. 
With the acquisition of supersonic 
data and further research to pro- 
duce metals serviceable at higher 
temperatures, marked increase in 
the efficiency of jet engines will be 
possible, he predicted. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

Non-Scheduled Services Expand 
Despite CAB Regulation Threat 

Week’s developments marked by suspension of only one carrier 
and announcements of new companies and additional operations 


by others. 

As in previous weeks, new com- 
panies and expanded operations by 
those already flying far exceeded cur- 
tailments in the non-scheduled field 
following announcement of more rigid 
controls to be placed on the industry 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Only one company announced it was 
discontinuing, Westex in Texas. 

Other developments of the week 
included these: 

► Shop Supplied by Air — Air Cargo 
Transport Corp. flew the entire stock 
of Hartfield's new Pasadena, Cal., 
fashion shop to the west coast. Tons 
of women’s wear ranging from gloves 
to dresses have been transported 
across the country in the past two 
weeks, "to set a new mark in fashion 
shipping.” The company’s C-47s car- 
ry dresses on their hangers, saving 
packaging time, material, and press- 
ing. Hartfield officials were quoted as 
saying they were so impressed by 
use of air freight that they would do 
the bulk of shipping by this means 
hereafter. 

► Mercury Incorporated — M ercury 

corporated in Delaware as a non- 
scheduled air carrier, with organisa- 
tion offices at 25 Broad St., New York. 
Officers are: Andre de Saint Phalle 
of Andre de Saint Phalle & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York, president; 
David C. Moss, partner in that com- 
pany, treasurer; and G. W. Vavatt, of 
Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 49 
Wall Street, New York, secretary. Al- 
vin P. Adams and associates of Los 
Angeles are acting as consultants, 
Adams being former president of 
Western Air Lines. A complete study 
of the non-scheduled air transport 
business is being made, according to 
David C. Moss, and no equipment pur- 
chases are planned until the opera- 
tion has been decided upon, probably 
on a coast-to-coast basis. While main 
office of Mercury at present is 25 
Broad Street, Moss says it may be de- 
cided as a result of the study being 
made to establish headquarters in 
New York, Los Angeles, or possibly 
Chicago. No financial information on 

able at this time. 

► Dartmouth Airways, Inc., Hanover, 
N. H., which began non-scheduled 


operations between Lebanon, N. H., 
and New York April 18, reports an 
average load factor of 69 percent dur- 
ing May. Present route, which is be- 
ing flown with four Cessnas, serves 
New York via Teterboro, N. J., air- 
port. Intermediate points are Clare- 
mont, N. H., and Springfield, Mass. 
Westfield, Mass., is a flag stop. Carrier 
originally planned to use two Cessnas 
in operation but volume of traffic ex- 
ceeded expectations and two more 
planes were purchased. 

► Willis Cow Transport — Willis Air 
Service, which was established last 
October and now employs about 40 
veterans, flew its first animal cargo 
recently, 12 head of pure bred Guern- 
sey calves, to Colombia in a DC-3. 
The 24-hour flight cut about 50 days 
off the only previous method of ship- 
ment. If the flight is considered suc- 
cessful, company plans to carry 500 
more cattle to South America in com- 
ing months. Each cow had its own 
stall. A herdsman accompanied the 
shipment. Two stops were scheduled: 
Miami and Kingston, Jamaica. Fly- 
ing time was 18 hours. 


► Gulf Adds Stops — Gulf Airlines has 
started weekly service to Bandera, 
Tex., from Houston. The company 
which serves 26 ranches in the Ban- 
dera area, is a division of Cravens, 

Other week-end flights were estab- 
lished to Kerrville, a resort. 

1 Columbia Flies on Coast — Columbia 
Air Cargo, organized by three veter- 
ans, has started freight service be- 
tween Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles 
with a DC-3. It is headed by Jay 
Haworth, of Portland. First shipment 
was 3,000-lbs. of metal chairs, wool 

valued ^t *$10,006, for Meier & Frank! 

► Havana Service — Davis Airways, 
Boston-based non-scheduled carrier, 
has announced a series of summer 
cruises to Havana from Boston and 
New York, costing about $200 per 
passenger for a nine-day trip, ex- 
cepting meals in Cuba. 

» Emery Firm Organized — Emery Air 
Freight Corp., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, has been chartered in 
Delaware. Papers were filed by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

► More Mining Lines— Three more 
commercial charter services in con- 
nection with the mining industry were 
granted by Canadian Air Transport 
Board at Ottawa for operation in the 
north woods. 

► Shopping Specials— Albany Airways, 
Albany, Ga., has proposed an air 

department store already has an- 
nounced it will bring shoppers from 
the airport to the store, where they 
will be luncheon guests of the man- 

► Westex Closes — Westex Airlines, 
which has been flying between Dallas 
and Pampa, with stops at Fort Worth 
and Childress, has discontinued op- 
erations, according to announcement 
by Ralph Jones, manager. 



GERM KILLERS SPEEDED BY AIR: 

Nine tons of DDT and 2,000 sprayers used for insect control in the recent 
infantile paralysis epidemic in Austin and Corpus Christi, Texas, were 
loaded aboard three Air Cargo Transport planes by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis for rush shipment to the stricken areas. (INS 
photo ) 
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lie financing amounting to $2,500,000 
will be sought by the airline, which 
was formed in December, 1945. 

Corp. connects New York, Boston, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Five 

in 33 additional cities which will be 
served are also proposed. The new 
routes will operate between New York 
and Miami, Boston and Chicago, New 
York and Chicago, Washington, and 

Each of the new runs calls for stops 
at principal cities en route. The com- 
pany will feature door-to-door de- 


Slick Airways Hits 
Million-Mile Mark 

Cargo carrier has contracts for 
transporting meats, magazines, 
mushrooms, and fruits; new sales 
offices opened. 

More than a million revenue ton- 
miles were flown by Slick Airways, 
Inc., Curliss-Wright transports in 
the three months to June 3, the 
contract cargo company reports. 

“Starting March 4 with a load of 
meats to Chicago from the organi- 
zation's base in San Antonio, the 
company used four of its air freight- 
ers to fly 57.843 ton-miles in March, 
six to amass 239,626 in April, and 
eight to skyrocket the total to 662,- 
629 in May," the line announces. 
The first three days of June added 
83.401 ton-miles. Total: 1,043.499. 

Traffic included department store 
merchandise from Newark to Cleve- 
land. Kansas City, and the West 
Coast; magazines from Chicago to 
Texas: manufactured goods from 
Detroit east and west; fruits and 
vegetables from California east; 
flowers from San Francisco to Mid- 
west and eastern points; mush- 


rooms from Newark to the Mid- 
west; berries from Texas north; 
and biologicals from the east. 

A sales office has been established 
in San Francisco. Others are in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Houston and Harlingen, 
Tex. A northern flight line from 
Chicago to San Francisco via Den- 
ver was added to the transcontinen- 
tal and north-south system. Pilot 
change or maintenance bases are at 
Newark, Chicago, Oklahoma City, 
Long Beach, Denver, San Francisco 
and San Antonio. 

Pennsylvania Moves 
To Regulate Carriers 

Regulations for air common car- 
riers and temporary regulations for 
charter airlines have been adopted 
by the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission. 

Certificates of public convenience 
will be issued to both scheduled 
and chartered air carriers, at a fee 
of $10, and approval of incorpora- 
tion as a public utility requires 
another $10 fee. 

Certificates showing that each air- 
craft is insured (A) for bodily in- 
jury to death of one person, $10,000 
multipled by the number of pas- 

one accident; (B) loss or damage 
to property owned by other than 
the insured in any one acident $5,- 
000, and (C) cargo damage, appro- 
priate to the type of property au- 
thorized to be transported, also 
must be filed with the Commission. 
Other filing requirements are 
schedules, accident reports, tariffs. 

Charter service certificates are 
issued for 2-year periods only, so 
that such services can be regulated 


PT Boats to Airport 

Conversion of surplus PT 
boats to carry up to 100 passen- 
gers each trip between down- 
town Baltimore and Municipal 
Airport is proposed by O. L. 
Bonifay, president of Columbia 
Airlines, non-scheduled operator 

ing delivered to Annapolis 
Yacht Yard this week for re- 
quired several 104-ft. sea-air res- 
cue boats which can be fitted-up 
for 200 passengers. Another 
shuttle is contemplated between 
downtown and Bay Shore Park, 
which he purchased recently. 
Sightseeing tours of the harbor 
and a ferry service across Sina- 
puxent Bay between Hickman 
Field, near Bishopville, and 
Ocean City, are possibilities. 


on a basis “sufficiently flexible to 
permit the unretarded development 
of flying,” the Commission said. All 
intrastate air traffic is affected by 
the regulations. 

Oklahoma Regulation 
Is Attacked by Airlines 

The proposed regulations being 
considered by the Corporation Com- 
mission for control of intrastate air 
traffic were attacked June 5 by 
major Oklahoma airlines. 

After listening to airline attorneys 
argue that existing regulations im- 
posed by the CAB were sufficient, 
the Commission continued further 

hearings until July 19. Chairman 
Record Bond said the postponement 
was ordered to allow airline repre- 
sentatives additional time to study 
the proposed regulations. 

The major airlines entered formal 
protests against all the proposed 
regulations and made specific at- 
tacks on individual sections. The 
attorneys contended that portions 
of their business might be consid- 
ered intrastate — for instance, air 
freight or passengers carried be- 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
and between any two Oklahoma 

Under the proposed air traffic 
controls, the Commission would re- 
quire the airlines to provide insur- 
ance, or bond, to cover loss of life 
or property in case of accident. The 
Board has proposed insurance cov- 
erage of $5,000 for death or injury 
to any one person; $20,000 public 
liability for any one accident; $5,000 
property damage; and up to $1,000 
for cargo loss. 



FOR A PHOTO FINISH: 

Meeting an urgent deadline. Telefilm Inc. of Hollywood, Cal. chartered a 
National Skyways Freight Corp. C-47 to deliver this heavy race track film 
machine, used in recording photo finishes, to the Suffolk Downs race track 
at Boston. 
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Since James H. Doolittle set a world’s speed record of 
296 mph at the National Air Races in 1932 using 
Hollow Steel Blades, this blade design has amassed a 
total of 77,000,000 flight hours. Only Curtiss can point 
to such a record, stemming from a production of more 
than 230,000 Hollow Steel Blades. 

Blade research and development by Curtiss has 
brought to the aircraft industry new concepts of pro- 


Consider These Outstanding Curtiss Blade Features: 

0 Simple monocoque construction provides most 
effective distribution of metal. 



peller weight, blade durability, and service life. Today 
steel has supplanted aluminum alloy and is the accepted 
standard for all higher horsepower applications. 

Production of the first successful hollow steel blade 
is but one of the achievements of Curtiss propeller 
pioneering . . . automatic synchronization for greater 
passenger comfort, reversible propellers for shorter, 
smoother landings, unit construction for ease of main- 
tenance, simplified selector control and full feathering 
propellers are all "firsts” by Curtiss. 

CURTISS 

ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 

CURT.SS^WR.GHT 




Perhaps the equipment you make is far removed from 
Lockheed air transports, but the successful solution of 
the application of power demonstrated in these air- 
planes may offer a suggestion to you. Power is trans- 
mitted from the engine through an assembly of Power 
Units. This assembly drives a generator, cabin super- 
charger, hydraulic pump and other equipment. 


of applyin, 
These c< 

are light ii 


is pow. 


nactly where it is needed. 


weight— 


>m the operator. They 
—compact in size to fit a confined 
space envelope— and can perform continuously or on 
a predetermined time cycle. They may be direct con- 
nected to the power source— operated through a flex- 
ible shaft — or powered by an integral motor. 

Many manufacturers have found that Foote Bros. 
Power Units provide a successful solution to power / 
transmission problems. Their use on the equipment 
you manufacture may mean a better product. Our 
engineers will gladly work with your designers. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION • 5225 S. WESTERN BLVD.- CHICAGO 9. ILL. 




TEfBROS. 


be sent on request. Also available 
is a bulletin on Aircraft Quality 
Gears. Write for your copies today. 
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Disappear During Reconversion 

Unit costs almost doubled since V-J Day as general decline in 
manufacturing affects aircraft industry; solutions sought by 
companies. 


are being returned to riveted sheet- 
metal design due to the saving in 
small quantities. 

Most departments have been re- 
arranged and consolidated where 
possible with resulting interrup- 
tions in work flow patterns and in- 
creased variety of individual oper- 

Rising labor and materials costs, 
increased manhours per airframe 
pound, shortening of flow patterns 
and complexities in individual 
worker’s jobs have combined to 
double and triple the cost -per - 
pound of large aircraft. 


The many astounding efficiencies 
achieved by the aircraft manufac- 
turing industry during the war are 
rapidly disappearing as a result of 
reconversion to small quantity lot 
production. Reports from engineers 
indicate that unit costs have nearly 
doubled since V-J Day despite 
■sperate economy measures in pro- 
'“t* departments. 

. . culprit is lack of real quan- 
•y production. Mass production's 
large economy is a major economic 
premise and it was this funda- 
mental law at work on the great- 
est pos ’ ' le during the war, 
more tha other factor, that 

created the a. 'ingly high figure 

of 96 airframe lb. . per employee and 
the equally low airframe cost of 
less than $5 per '.b. Present esti- 
mates indicate that employee output 
has dropped to an average of less 
than 10 lbs. and that airframe costs 
have risen to $25-30 per pound. 

► Psychology Declines — Several oth- 
er factors enter into this overall 
collapse of efficiency. Patriotism 
and the "win the war" psychology 
have completely disappeared, and 
the resulting let-down in the in- 
tensity of individual effort is evi- 
dent. Sub-contracting has fallen 
rapidly from its wartime peak of 
nearly 40% airframe production to 
around 10% or less, thereby de- 
priving the industry of individual 
sub-contractor's efficiency through 
specialization. 

A high proportion of wartime 
tooling, which has been praised as 
the greatest single factor contrib- 
uting to high production, has dis- 
appeared and with it has gone pro- 
duction efficiency. 

Tooling for new models, particu- 
larly commercial, is much less elab- 
orate, resulting in greater accent 
on individual skill at the bench. 
Fabrication operations have dimin- 
ished by as much as 75% in some 
cases with resulting emphasis on 
assembly technique and fabrica- 
tion-on-assembly operations. 

While this shift answers the prob- 


lem of reduced personnel it places 
greater responsibility on the work- 
er with its accompanying time- 
taking care and requires him to 
perform far more dissociated oper- 
ations than during the war. Where- 
as a worker was required simply to 
drill a hole in a given part during 
the war, he is now required to file 
and burr the part, install attaching 
clips and brackets, rivet it on as- 
sembly and install various wiring, 
lines and fittings. 

► Processes Curtailed — Processes 
have been extensively curtailed due 
to reduced production quantities. 
Many castings and forgings are now 
milled from bar stock to save the 
cost of expensive molds, dies and 
patterns, which pay for themselves 
in large quantity production. Con- 
siderable spot-welding, seam-weld- 
ing and metal stitching have been 
replaced by simple riveting to pro- 
vide economies in the purchase and 
maintenance of elaborate shop 
equipment. Many plastic assemblies 


► General Cost Increase — This is 
augmented by the general increase 
in aircraft costs associated with ad- 
vanced design, which is accom- 
panied by increasing complexities in 
aerodynamics, power plant and con- 
trol equipment problems. These 
have multiplied research problems 
to the extent that the proportion of 
research to production employees is 
higher at present than at any 
previous time in aviation history, 
running as high as one research 
(engineering, experimental and de- 
velopmental) worker for every two 
production workers. 

To combat these conditions, man- 
ufacturers are resorting to several 
solutions with varying degrees of 
effectiveness. First, every attempt 
is being made to simplify detailed 
structural design so that fabrication 
times and costs may be reduced as 
far as safety and strength will 
allow. Fabrication processes are 
(Continued on page 20) 



COVERED WAGON' RAFT: 

Newest development of the AAF's Air Materiel Command experiments in 
air-sea rescue equipment is this 20-man rubber life raft, which is named 
“Covered Wagon ” because of its canopy. Carried aboard aircraft operating 
over water, the raft is so constructed that it can support the full comple- 
ment of 20 men if one side is punctured. It is inflated with carbon dioxide. 
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UNIQUE GENERA 


BRATION ! 


Big reason why G-E aircraft generators per- 
form consistently well is the overall protection 
we give them against the destructive effects of 
engine vibration. Shielded against a hazard 
which can — and does — shake apart less careful- 
ly designed equipment, these generators provide 
a source of electric power you can always de- 
pend on. They require less maintenance. Their 
useful service life is above average. They add 
an extra margin of safety in aircraft operation. 

Whether you want a single, low -output power 
source for a light plane, or a complex, high- 
output power system for a heavy, multi-engined 
ship, you’ll be interested in the basic, “anti- 
vibration” features illustrated above. 

Besides minimizing the transmission of 
small but continuous variations in engine 
speed to the armature assembly, the "shock 
absorber” inner shaft acts as a flexible 
coupling between the armature and engine. 
(Careful inspection of shafts by the Magna- 
flux method detects and eliminates those 
with flaws, cracks, or scratches which might 
create harmful stresses.) 

Together, the flexible shaft and the vibra- 
tion damper (mounted on its driving end), 
both exclusive G-E features, form a double 
barrier against harmful vibration in the 
rotating armature. 

•Trade-mark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In addition to these primary safeguards, G-E air- 
craft generators arc equipped with mounting flanges, 
forged of specially treated steel, to absorb pounding 
engine vibration. Thanks to a unique contour design, 
this flange is able to overcome high fatigue and static 
stresses. 

Electrically Sound 

Compensated shunt field windings in G-E aircraft 
generators permit transient overloads and sparkless 
commutation over the normal rated load range — an 
important factor in high-altitude operation. Moreover, 
by silver brazing the armature windings to the com- 
mutator and using glass insulation and Formex* wire 
throughout, we have raised the safe temperature ceiling 
for these generators — done it without increasing their 

Thousands of G-E aircraft generators of all types 
were used in the war under gruelling service conditions. 
That they turned in above-average performance records 
is further evidence of G.E.’s ability to design and 
produce electrical systems and individual components 
for aircraft applications. This valuable experience is 
offered to airframe builders, engine builders, and 
operators who are cordially invited to consult with 
G.E. on any electrical problem. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERATORS 

Light-weight, a-c power sys- 
tems, highly effective at high 
altitudes, are now made pos- 
sible with G-E 400-cycle, con- 
stant-frequency generators. 
Capacities include 40 kva, 
208/120 volts, 6000 rpm. and 20 
kva, 208/120 volts, 8000 rpm. 


amperes, 30 volts d-c (10 
amperes, 120 volts a-c) 4400/ 
8000 rpm. and one rated 10 
kva. 208/120 volts (400-800 
cycle a-c) 4000/ 8000 rpm. 


STARTER-GENERATORS 

G.E. also designs and builds 
gas-turbine starter-generators 
which deliver 400 amperes at 
30 volts d-c, 3700/7200 r 


330 in 




t dev 


I'M 1 ' 


■es, 20 volts. gj 


G-E AIRCRAFT GENERATORS 

. RELIABLE POWER SOURCES FOR PLEASURE PLANE OR TRANSPORT 


GENERATORS 

Used singly, G-E direct-current genera- 
tors satisfy the power needs of the average 
single-engined aircraft. For heavier loads 


amperes at 30 volts and is available with 
speed ranges of 4400/8000 rpm or 3000/ 
8000 rpm. Type R-l is rated 300 amperes 
at 30 volts and is available in speed 
ranges of 4500/8000 rpm and also in 
3000/8000 rpm. Type Q-l is rated 400 
amperes at 30 volts with a speed range 
of 4100/8000 rpm. All have a ventilating 
air-pressure value of 6 in. HjO. 
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BEST TODAY - 
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UNDERCARRIAG 


PREASSEMBLED UNITS FOR LIGHT PLANES 
TUBES WHEELS, BRAKES AND STRUTS . . . 


Bf 


Vf/A. 


H ERE’S good news for all who 
make or service light planes. 
Firestone pioneers again with the new 
SuperFlex Undercarriage, the first and 
only complete “packaged” under- 
carriage — tires, tubes, wheels, brakes 
and struts pre-assembled at the 
Firestone factory and ready to install. 

Manufacturers can save valuable 
weight, time, space, labor and money 
by using Firestone SuperFlex pre- 
assembled undercarriages. The land- 
ing load is absorbed by rubber 
displacement and air compression 
resulting from the upward movement 
of the wheel. Recoil is positively con- 
trolled by the use of friction material. 

Elimination of many parts used in 
conventional landing gears permits a 
welcome reduction in weight. Low 


oscillation rate control and damping 
characteristics provide excellent taxi- 
ing qualities. There is no possibility 
of the landing gear sticking. Extension 
is positive and certain. There are no 
telescoping tubes, no oil compart- 
ments, no packing glands. 

Minimum overall section width and 
height make the Firestone SuperFlex 
landing gear ideal for retraction and 
permit lower center of gravity. Clean, 
compact design assures low drag in 
extended position. 

Maintenance costs are remarkably 
low — service in less than one-year 
intervals is unnecessary, and the entire 
unit replacement of tire, tube, wheel, 
brake and absorption unit is easily 
and quickly accomplished by the 
removal of a few bolts and nuts. 
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*1U NEWLY DESIGNED POTTER SEAT 

Contact Carriers, Private and Business 
Corporation Fliers, Industrial 
Executives 

Available now to the industry is this revolution- 
ary and improved aircraft seat which has 
received enthusiastic reception from contract 
and other transportation carriers. Adjustable 
in any position, the Potter seat is fully patented. 
Weighs only 32 lbs. It is light, durable and 
extremely comfortable. Installations and re- 
movals can be made instantly. Seats are avail- 
able either in single or double combinations in 
desired colors and fabrics. 

Orders filled on priority basis. 

L. POTTER Inc. 

BETHPAGE • LONG ISLAND 

PHONE HICKSVILLE 233-575 


being combined wherever possible 
so that individual operations may be 
reduced and each employee do more 
operations directly on the aircraft. 

Usage of utilities are being cur- 
tailed through shrinkage of plant 
sine and through consolidation of 
outlying departments into the home 
plant. Employment is being held to 
a minimum commensurate with pro- 
duction quotas. Dozens of special- 
ized departments have been closed 
and a general plan to render every 
employee a direct productive em- 
ployee is being pressed. 

All of these problems are a direct 
result of curtailed military produc- 
tion, which irrevocably constitutes 
the greatest portion of business by 
the large companies and without 
which they fear they cannot long 


Conklin Will Reconvert 
40 Beechcrafts for CAA 
A contract with CAA for the 
reconversion of 40 GB-2 Beech- 
crafts, and the stripping for spare 
parts of nine others, has been an- 
nounced by E. J. Conklin Aviation 
Corp., Richmond, Va. The planes 
have been returned by the British, 
who obtained them on lend-lease, 
and will be used by CAA inspectors. 
The conversion cost will be ap- 
proximately $40,000. The planes 
were accepted by the company at 
the Norfolk Naval Air Station, and 
hauled on barges up the James 
River to the Conklin plant at Byrd 
Field. 

Motor Firm Expands 
Planning greatly expanded ac- 
tivity in the Southwest, Continental 
Motors Corp. has undertaken con- 
struction of a new $250,000 assem- 
bly and service plant at Dallas. 

Under the direction of Bert Bran- 
dana, who has been in charge of 
the Garland, Tex., plant, the new 
facility will do final assembly on 
Continental engines for the South- 
western territory, as well as service 
and overhaul work. 

Timm Makes Furniture 
Timm Aircraft Corp., through a 
subsidiary Timm Industries, Inc., 
has broadened its activities to pro- 
duce aluminum furniture. Under 
contract with Doehler Metal Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Co., of New 
York, the Los Angeles aircraft firm 
will turn out 16,550 units of fur- 
niture. Items will include a desk- 
chair, large armchair, davenport 
and table. 
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Nickel Plate Propeller 
Promises Lower Cost 

Experimental blade developed as 

by-product of research for Navy 

by Glendale firm. 

A nickel-plated propeller under 
development in Glendale, Calif., 
shows promise of being one of the 
year's most important aviation 
achievements. 

For the personal aircraft indus- 
try it carries the potential offering 
of a metal propeller which should 
cost no more than a wood propeller 
yet have twice the life and be vir- 
tually free from maintenance prob- 

► Result of War Work — Under the 
Director of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C„ the 
Bone Engineering Corp. is operating 
an experimental electro-forming 
and electro-plating laboratory. Dur- 
ing the war this laboratory devel- 
oped many products which were 
used in the fields of radio, radar and 
mechanics. The propeller is a by- 
product of this experimental work. 

It is created by applying to a pre- 
formed blade core; which may be 
shaped from wood, laminates, alu- 
minum, magnesium, or other light- 
weight products; an electroplate of 
nickel of accurately controlled 
thickness. 

► Now Under Test — An experi- 
mental blade, using as a core a 
standard wood blade, carries a 
nickel sheath of 0.010-in. thickness 
and now is undergoing preliminary 
tests by the Navy Department. Dr. 
J. M. Carter, chief of development 
for Bone, declares the sheath thick- 
ness can be increased materially 
and to any extent needed to pro- 
vide necessary blade strength. 

R. R. Leisy, president of Bone 
Engineering, reports that intense in- 
terest in the project already has 
been shown by several propeller 
manufacturers. 

In addition, Bone has had a ten- 
tative contract offer for 10,000 props 
from U. S. Propellers, Inc., which 
supply variable pitch wood props to 
Beech Aircraft, among others. A 
representative of U. S. Propellers 
has admitted his firm's interest, and 
says they hope to ask CAA to be- 
gin type certification tests within 
two or three weeks. 

A further indication of the in- 
terest the radical prop has aroused 
comes from the Army which will 
test the propeller on the West Coast. 

► Advantages Outlined — Principle 
economic advantage of the nickel- 
plate propeller is that it offers the 
durability advantages of a forged 



Nickel-Plated Prop: Dr. J. M. 

Carter, chief of development for 
Bone Engineering Corp., holds a 
cross cut out of a nickel-plated 
blade to show the uniform thickness 
of the sheathing which encases the 
core completely from blade root to 
tip. 


aluminum, or steel propeller for a 
fraction of the cost of the forged 
blade. 

Also, it offers a reduction of the 
manufacturing cost of the blade 
core, which may be a plain, smooth 
shape and will require neither var- 
nish-finishing nor metal capping of 
the leading edge. The plating proc- 
ess can be controlled to give extra 
thickness to the leading edge of 
the finished blade. The plated 
blade may be balanced by sanding 
of the surface plate, and buffing 
will give a final dressed smooth- 

Curtiss- Wright to Continue 
Making Military Models 

Taking cognizance of some of the 
reports regarding the future of Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. that have re- 
curred in the industry from time to 
time, President Guy W. Vaughan 
has denied at least one: That C-W 
will not continue making aircx'aft. 

“We shall continue to manufac- 
ture military airplanes and engines 
and propellers and various type of 
aircraft,” Mr. Vaughan declared. 
“What we are still considering is 
only whether we should continue 
to manufacture commercial air- 
planes. We have not yet come to 
a decision on this question." 

C-W and subsidiaries, Mr. 
Vaughan says, has a backlog of 
$86,000,000. 


Taylor Turbine Spurs 
U.S. Jet Competition 

American firm licensed to pro- 
duce Rolls-Royce Nene and Der- 
went engines; plan Jersey site. 

Licensing of a newly-formed U. S. 
firm to produce the British Rolls- 
Royce. jet engines has added just 
one more competitor to an already 
over-crowded field in the opinion 
of industry representatives already 
engaged in jet engine work. 

Puzzlement, rather than the fear 
of competition of an admittedly fine 
engine has been the intial reaction 
of present manufacturers to the an- 
nouncement that the Taylor Turbine 
Corp. has been granted rights to 
produce in this country the Rolls 
Nene and Derwent engines. 

► Dozen U. S. Companies — At pres- 
ent there are a dozen U. S. com- 
panies either in production or near- 
ing that point on jet engines. Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse. Pratt & 
Whitney, Wright Aeronautical and 
Allison are the largest. There are 
seven others potentially, at least, of 
equal importance: Northrop-Hendy, 
Menasco, Aerojet, Frederic Flader, 
Inc., De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Packard Motor Co. and G. M. Gian- 
nini, the Pasadena, Calif, group 
working on resonance jet (Aviation 
News, Aug. 13, 1945). 

Of that list, only Allison is in vol- 
ume production, on the J-33 which 
powers the Lockheed P-80. But be- 
fore the year is out, there should 
be others, as AAF has already let 
contracts for aircraft utilizing other 
types of jet engines. 

Into this well-exploited field now 
comes Philip B. Taylor, a recognized 
engineer and production expert, and 
from the Fall of 1944 until Summer, 
1945, vice-president and general 
manager of Wright Aeronautical 
Co. Taylor, while still nebulous on 
financing, facilities and other de- 
tails, states that his firm will be 
located in northern New Jersey, 
where there is a reservoir of skilled 
labor. Initially, the corporation will 
be financed with private funds, al- 
though a public stock issue is 
planned for next year, at which time 
Taylor expects to be in production 
on the Nene and Derwent types of 
Rolls-Royce engines. 

► Plan Army Tests— Just as dis- 
creetly, Taylor states that “at least 
two American manufacturers (are) 
planning new aircraft around the 
Rolls-Royce power plant which 
would be impossible to design 
around existing or projected U. S. 
engine types. Test installations are 
planned in new Army and Navy 
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military aircraft types, with modifi- 
cations of the British-made engines 
by Rolls-Royce to conform to Army 
and Navy specifications.” 

This is the statement that indus- 
try observers are studying with 
most interest. There are too many 
points involved: one, the alleged 
superiority of British jet; two, a 
vague and subdued national pride. 

The U. S. industry does not dis- 
pute the claim that the Nene and 
Derwent are the two most powerful 
jet engines now in production, 
primarily because the J-33 is the 
only other engine that has reached 
that stage. But even that state- 
ment must be qualified. 

The Nene, with its thrust of 6,000 
lbs. and the Derwent, developing 
better than 5,000 lbs. no doubt are 
the most powerful on a test block. 
However, U. S. engineers point out 
that power delivered to propel an 
aircraft is something else, and de- 
pends on the type of plane, and how 
much of the actual power must be 
siphoned off to operate equipment 
in the aircraft. 

► Design Is Factor — For another 
thing, the purpose for which the 
plane is designed enters into the 
calculations. On this basis, the J-33 
may be fully as effective as the 
British engines, although develop- 
ing some 500 lbs. less thrust. 

On the second point, there is the 
feeling that at this time, in particu- 
lar, there is probably a great deal 
of reluctance on the part of the 
Army and Navy to contract for 
equipment based on British designs, 
when both' the services are empha- 
sizing the necessity of retaining a 
strong peacetime air industry. 

That leads to the conclusion of 
U. S. observers that what Taylor 
actually is buying in the Rolls- 


Royce licenses is the experience of 
the British in producing jet engines. 
There is a strong belief that when 
the Taylor firm produces engines, 
these will bear a U. S., not a British 
name, and that a conscious effort 
will be made to market the engines 
as U. S. engines — even theugh 
based on British patents. 

Radical Dive Brakes 
Improve Slow-Down 

Release of details on the radical- 
ly new fuselage air brakes of the 
Douglas AD-1 (formerly BT2D) 
Skyraider has started a study by 
engineers who see a possible 
answer to an old problem: The 
"slowing down" in mid-air with- 
out any changes in the basic dispo- 
sition of forces on the airplane. 

Flaps have supplied considerable 
drag to provide deceleration of the 
aircraft, although they are primari- 
ly designed to give added lift. How- 
ever. their extension is accompanied 
by positive pitching moments that 
vary with different plane designs 
and that require fast and accurate 
trim compensations by the pilot. 
Dive brakes, even with the perfora- 
tions pioneered on the Douglas SBD 
Dauntless, create turbulence that 
adversely affects wing and tail. 

By installing retractable fiat 
panels on the aft fuselage Douglas 
engineers have licked the force dis- 
ruption bugaboo and created a new 
and highly effective aircraft con- 
trol surface. Although their more 
obvious application is in slowing 
bomber dive speeds, engineers are 
speculating about their usefulness 
on non-military types. 

In combination with (laps and 
slots they may provide an extremely 



I 

STRATOSPHERIC CHUTE: 

Designed better to absorb the shock 
of a jump from extremely high alti- 
tudes, this “ribbon" parachute being 
experimented with by AAF Air Ma- 
teriel Command engineers was orig- 
inally developed by the Germans for 
the use of pilots of the jet-propelled 
ME 262 fighter. 


fast yet safe deceleration for land- 
ing multi-engine transport types. 
Increased all-weather flying, made 
possible by war-developed radio 
aids, have placed a premium on 

For example, in instrument land- 
ing approaches, the danger of over- 
shooting is more serious than un- 
der-shooting. In such a spot flaps 
cannot help and dive brakes might 
seriously interrupt the trim at a 
critical point. Fuselage air brakes 
might well prove a godsend at such 
a trying time, slowing the airplane 
quickly and safely. 

The danger of engine failure dur- 
ing takeoff might be lessened con- 
siderably through the proper use of 
fuselage air brakes, which could 
provide a powerful braking aid. 
Ground run after landing could be 
cut by such an installation. 

The simplicity of their design, 
which requires no particular aero- 
dynamic shape or cross-section 
thereby permitting their being 
shaped to the desired portion of the 
airplane, and installation, which re- 
quires only hinges and a hydraulic 
or electric jack, eliminates two of 
the major objections that plague 
most new aviation ideas. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

**************************** 
Aeronca Challenges Piper 
Lead in Plane Production 

Two-place Champions rolling out at 33 a day rate from Middle- 
town plant while Chief line at Vandalia reaches five a day; Piper 
recovers from flood. 


Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, 
long a formidable challenger for the 
first-place lightplane quantity pro- 
duction honors held by Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, may take the 
lead soon, if it has not already done 

A visit at the main Aeronca plant 
at Middletown, Ohio last week dis- 
closed that two-place tandem 
Champions were rolling out at the 
rate of 33 a day, while additional 
assemblies were being put together 
for final assembly at the Vandalia, 
Ohio plant, where another line of 
side-by-side Chiefs has reached the 
rate of five a day. 

Piper, last week, back in pro- 
duction after losing 2 Vi days be- 
cause of a Susquehanna River flood 
at Lock Haven, Pa., was pushing 
toward an immediate daily produc- 
tion goal of 35 Cub tandems and 
four three-place Cruisers. A third 
competitor which later may give 
the two pre-war leading companies 
a closer run. Engineering & Re- 
search Corp., last week was rolling 
out the two-place Ercoupes at a 
little better than 20 a day. 

► Plant Expansion— Aeronca is still 
in the middle of a plant addition 
building program at Middletown, 
and eventually has set a not too far 
distant goal of 50 planes a day. But 


manufacturing has already shaken 
down in most departments to a 
steady flow which bears little re- 
semblance to the pre-war Aeronca 
six-a-day schedules. 

The wing of the post-war Aeronca, 
for example, resembles the pre-war 
wing, but is made quite differently. 
The wing ribs, which used to be 
made out of 60 pieces of wood, each, 
glued and pressed overnight, are 
now one-piece metal stampings, 
knocked out on a 75-ton hydraulic 
press, as quickly as the press can be 
operated. 

The plane's all-metal doors are 
made of two pieces each, fastened 
by spot-welding. The wing still 
uses two wood spars, of laminated 
spruce, but these are pre-fabricated 
by a sub-contractor and ready for 
use. A sheet of aluminum is 
wrapped around the nose end of the 
ribs to form the leading edge and 
the fabric covering is quickly doped 
on, instead of using the laborious 
stitching process. 

► Hand-Labor Inevitable — A survey 
of the plant still shows many evi- 
dences of hand-labor which are al- 
most inevitable as long as steel- 
tube and fabric construction is used. 
But the tubing frameworks move on 
a conveyor line as the welders work, 
and the plant also shows evi- 


dence of careful planning for ma- 
terials flow and logical sequence 
of operations. 

The new two-place metal fuselage 
Aeronca Chum, which uses the two- 
control system developed by Fred 
Weick, and licensed to Aeronca by 
the Engineering & Research Corp., 
is expected to be considerably more 
of a production airplane than any- 
thing the company has built so far. 
Most of the tedious handwork of 
welding framework for the fuselage 
will be eliminated and the company 
expects to turn out the supporting 
members of the fuselage by ma- 

The Chum was first displayed to 
the public recently at the Birming- 
ham, Ala. air show and on a float 
in a Middletown parade, but no 
data on it has been given out by 
the company, since the first an- 
nouncement of the design (Avia- 
tion News, March 5, 1945.) The 
company indicates that the present 
version varies materially from the 
original specifications and that it 
may be changed quite a bit more 
before it goes into production about 
the first of the year. 

► “Chum” Specifications — First esti- 
mated specifications set cruising 
speed 103 mph., top speed at 120 
mph., landing speed at 50 mph.. 
rate of climb at 650 ft./min. and 
range at 470 miles. The design was 
very much like the Ercoupe. 

The twin tail-fin arrangement 
used on other two-control planes, 
the Ercoupe, the Skyfarer and the 
Stearman-Hammond, has been re- 
placed by one large vertical fin on 
the Chum. Two large automobile 
type doors give ready access to the 
cockpit. A type of landing gear 
arrangement is used for the main 
wheels, while the nosewheel is 
steered by turning the control 
wheel, when the plane is taxiing. 

Indications of strong popular de- 
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mand for simplified control and 
all-metal construction make the 
Chum, a likely newcomer on the 
lightplane market. One Aeronca 
dealer advised his company some 
months back that he expected to 
sell many more Chums than any 
other model his company had pro- 

The Vandalia assembly plant, in 
a hangar of the former AAF modifi- 
cation center at Dayton municipal 
airport, is equipped with a railroad 
spur and is used for a rail shipping 
base by Aeronca. Planes which are 
to be shipped by rail frequently are 
flown to the Vandalia plant after 
they are built at Middletown. Wings 
of the planes are quickly detachable 
with only three major attachment 
fittings. 

Up until now Aeronca has test- 
flown all its planes before sending 
them out to its dealers, although 
later it may take advantage of the 
new CAA ruling permitting manu- 
facturers to send out disassembled 
planes for final assembly and test- 
flight at the dealer's airport, a 
spokesman advised. 

The gains in production efficiency 
are expected to be reflected ulti- 
mately in lower prices, President 
John Friedlander has stated. He 
“hopes" that within two or three 
years the price for a plane com- 
parable to the Champion can be 
reduced from its current level of 
$2,295 to around $1,750. “When we 
really hit our stride we'll do a lot 
better than that,” he adds. 



Stamped Ribs: One-piece stamped- 
out aluminum ribs in the wings of 
new Aeronca Champions and Chiefs, 
are typical of the production ad- 
vances which the M iddletown, Ohio 
plant has made since pre-war days. 
As late as August, 1940, wood wing- 
ribs made of 60 pieces laboriously 
assembled in a jig and glued under 
pressure, overnight, were used, by 
Aeronca in its planes. 


Briefing For Private Flying 


AL BENNETT'S AIRSTRIP— A little-heralded but practical demonstra- 
tion of the utility of the lightplane as a commuter's vehicle is concluded 
with the move of A1 Bennett, from Aeronca’s home plant at Middletown, 
Ohio, where he has been sales director for the past two years, to New 
York where he becomes Aeronca distributor for the metropolitan New 
York area and some surrounding counties. During most of his stay in 
Ohio, Bennett has been living the life of a country squire, on a little farm 
about 10 miles west of the Middletown, Ohio, airport, where the Aeronca 
plant is located. And he has been commuting by lightplane almost daily 
between the farm and plant, in less time and effort than would be con- 
sumed in virtually any other means of transportation. He even flew 
home for lunch when he felt so inclined. 

BETWEEN BARN AND TREE— With Bennett at the controls of n 
new Aeronca "Champion," we made our first and probably our last visit 
to his farm landing-strip last week. The strip is about 1000 ft. long and 
about 50 ft. wide at its narrowest point, between a barn and tree. We 
wouldn't recommend it, and we feel sure CAA wouldn’t either, for the 
average lightplane pilot, but Bennett has been flying lightplanes for a 
long time, and made his landings and takeoffs in the strip’s narrow con- 
fines with ease. Use of the plane for commuting left the Bennett family 
auto for his wife’s use, and thus eliminated need for two cars. 

SPEEDWAY FLYERS’ REPORT — Hoosier-Parks Airport, three 
quarters of a mile from the Indianapolis Speedway, did a record business 
on May 30, as a result of private flyers coming in to see the 500-mile race, 
Douglas C. Fletcher, manager, reports. A total of 360 planes, whose owners 
attended the race, were accommodated during the day, and left before 
sunset, with 285 planes taking off from the 80-acre port in one period 
of an hour and 40 minutes, in the late afternoon. A temporary control 
tower was set up for the heavy traffic. A staff of 15 men handled the 
servicing and traffic, and not a plane suffered as much as a scratched 
wingtip during the stay at the Indianapolis base of Parks Aircraft Sales 
and Service, Fletcher reported. The total of 360 was more than twice 
the number of private planes which flew into Indianapolis Municipal air- 
port for the races, and several times more than the number visiting 
any other private flyers' field, Fletcher said, due to the convenient loca- 
tion of Hoosier-Parks field to the Speedway. 

ARGONIA’S TAXI STRIP— One small Kansas town, Argonia, has 
solved the problem of transportation from the local airport to the heart 
of the business district for flying farmers, shoppers and other plane users. 
One street, leading directly from the airport into the downtown district 
has been set aside for use as a plane taxi strip, and a cleared space in the 
center of the district serves as a “hitching place" for the planes while 
owners are delivering their produce and picking up groceries. While the 
idea presumably would be feasible only in a relatively small town, whose 
airport was close to the business district, it offers interesting possibilities 
to many of the small American communities which depend on the sur- 
rounding farmers for much of their trade. Presumably the arrangement 
could be made effective by police traffic placards once or twice a week, 
at the times when the greatest flying farm trade was expected, if it was 
not desirable to block the street to auto and other surface vehicles at 
all time. Such an arrangement on any large scale would give added 
point to the redesign of personal aircraft for greater safeguarding of 
propellers, presumably by a pusher arrangement, either with a ring safe- 
guard, or a tailboom arrangement which would protect the passer-by or 
occupants of other vehicles. 

FISHERMAN’S AIRHAVEN — Sportsman's Flying Service recently 
dedicated its new Class 1 airport in the heart of the trout, bass and pike 
fishing area in Michigan, half way between Alpena and Gaylord, and 23 
airmiles north of Mio. The sod field has 1,500 ft. north-south runway, 
1,400 ft. southwest-northwest runway, and 2,200 ft. southeast-northwest 
runway, all with clear approaches. Cabins are available for air tourists 
with transportation provided between cabins, restaurant and flying field. 
Tie-downs are provided. The service is headed by Bob DeLeuil, president, 
and George Roth, secretary-treasurer and manager. 

— Alexander McSurely 
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Sailplane Rocket Takeoff: Use of rocket-assist for takeoff of gliders and 
sailplanes is expected by Aerojet Engineering Cor p. to lift soa,ring en- 
thusiasts to their required altitudes at the rate of 3,000 ft. /min. eliminating 
the tedious winch, auto or airplane tow launching. How the rocket unit 
would appear, attached to a glider for takeoff, is shown in the artists 
sketch. 


Rocket Boost Forecast 
For Lightplane Use 

Aerojet engineering studies de- 
termine possible applications for 

private pilots. 

Widespread use of small rocket 
auxiliary motors to supplement con- 
ventional powerplants on personal 
planes and to lift gliders and sail- 
planes up to soaring altitudes, is 
forecast as the result of recent en- 
gineering studies by Aerojet Engi- 
nering Corp. (General Tire & 
Rubber Co. affiliate), Azusa, Calif. 

The manufacturer, which pio- 
neered in producing JATO units for 
shortened takeoffs by army and 
navy planes during World War II. 
has previously announced similar 
units for commercial transports, of 
DC-3 type and larger. 

► For Takeoff Power — For powered 
light aircraft, engineering studies 
indicate principal applications: 

► Use of the rocket motor to aug- 
ment thrust from engine-propeller 
on takeoff, enabling the aircraft to 
takeoff from any field or body of 
water at any altitude at which the 
aircraft can land safely. 

► Use of the auxiliary motor for 
standby in event of engine failure 
on takeoff or to extend gliding range 
to a safe landing field. 

For gliders and sailplanes, studies 
indicate that the rocket motor can 
be used to eliminate the laborious 
methods now used to launch sail- 
planes (winch tow, automobile tow, 
airplane tow) which are a principal 
drawback to more widespread en- 
joyment of soaring and gliding. 

For shortened takeoff of the 
powered lightplane. an auxiliary 
motor with 1 50 to 250 pounds thrust 
for 25 seconds is recommended, de- 
pending on the weight involved. For 
a standby powerplant an auxiliary 
motor of from 300 to 500 pounds 
thrust for 25 seconds would be re- 
quired to insure any appreciable 
safety margin. As the sole source 
of power for a sailplane takeoff to 
an altitude above 1,000 ft. a rocket 
motor of 500 pounds thrust for 24 
seconds would do the job for a sail- 
plane with 875 lbs. gross weight 
(excluding the power source), the 
manufacturer reports. 

► Many Advantages — Advantages of 
all three applications to the per- 
sonal plane and sailnlane pilots are 
plain. Shortened takeoff for the 
powered lightplane wou'd mean that 
small lakes or high altitude lakes 
previously inaccessible- to the aver- 
age light floatplane or amphibian. 


would now be opened. The Aero- 
jet auxiliary motor would make it 
possible for the pilot to takeoff from 
any water surface on which he 
could land, the manufacturer states. 

Used on a four-place Republic 
Seabee amphibian, one of the most 
widely-known postwar personal 
planes coming on the market, the 
auxiliary motor would have a 
marked effect on takeoff. Currently, 
Republic lists the plane’s water 
takeoff run at 1,000 ft. and its water 
landing run at 700 ft. Presumably 
the boost of the rocket motor would 
reduce to the water takeoff run to 
700 ft. on the basis of the Aerojet 

As an emergency power source in 
event of engine failure the rocket 
motor would add considerable safety 
margin for the single-engine light- 
plane, and might well eliminate the 
need for a second conventional en- 
gine. 

► Sailplane Use — On a sailplane, as 
described, a power source providing 
500 lbs. thrust for 24 seconds, would 
give the glider a rate of climb of 
3.000 ft./min. This would enable the 
pilot to attain an altitude of ap- 
proximately 1,500 ft. or including 
a margin for errors in pilot tech- 
nique and variations in runway sur- 
face, of 1,000 ft. 

Small rocket motors have already 
been used successfully on the two- 
place Ercoupe, by Aerojet during 
1941 tests of the assisted takeoff 
principle held secret for four years 
(Aviation News, June 18. 1945). 
Use of a rocket motor as an emer- 
gency power source for a lightplane 
was incorporated in the personal 
plane design of Thomas Mountjoy. 
Engineering & Research Corp., en- 
gineer (Aviation News. Jan. 21, 
1946) although the Mountjoy plane 
has never been built. 

An Aerojet motor Model 12AS- 
1000 D-l which provides 1,000 lbs. 
thrust for 12 seconds, weighs 205 


lbs. loaded, and 115 lbs. empty. 
Presumably a similar size rocket 
motor would provide 500 lbs. thrust 
for 24 seconds. The expended pro- 
pellant charge can be replaced by a 
new cartridge type charge, after the 
jet motor is reconditioned. 

The manufacturer says the motor 
can be installed in its supporting 
brackets on the plane, easier than a 
bomb is placed in the bombay of 
a military plane, and that the mo- 
tors come from the manufacturer 
ready for use, requiring no servic- 
ing. The motor may be attached to 
any substantial structural member 
of the plane, on wing or fuselage. 
The thrust is transferred from the 
rocket motor to the plane to be 
propelled, through attaching con- 
nections which fasten the motor 
securely to the plane. A safety plug 
with a frangible diaphragm is pro- 
vided in each motor to safeguard 
against excessive pressures that 
might accidentally be generated in 
the reaction chamber. 

Bell Helicopter Is Used 
For Mine Survey* Work 

A Bell helicopter has been chosen 
for probably the first use of a heli- 
copter in mining prospecting, in the 
Canadian northland. 

The helicopter was flown to To- 
ronto by Floyd W. Carlson. Bell 
chief test pilot, for tests with mag- 
netic mine detection instruments at 
the DeHavilland Aircraft plant. Fol- 
lowing the tests, the aerial pros- 
pectors’ party left for northern 
Canada, with helicopter, planes and 

Hans Lundberg, mining engineer, 
is in charge of the prospecting 
group which is expected to test use 
of the helicopter with the mag- 
netic equipment, in hovering over 
areas where valuable mineral de- 
posits are believed to be, in order 
to locate the deposits more precisely. 
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Pacific Pilots, Inc., Has 
Unique Flying Service 

Pike plan developed to make 
profit from selling low cost flight 
time to private flyers. 

Pacific .Pilots, Inc., organized by 
Robert Pike (photo), president, is 
setting a new 
pace lor low-cost 
flight instruction 
in the Los An- 
geles area, with 
its advertising by 
radio and street- 

n on-fleers to 
"Learn to Fly for 
$15 per month.” 
Pike is convinced that the non- 
flyer who puts in eight hours of in- 
struction in the first month, up to 
solo, will then continue his interest 
in the $195-a-year Pacific Pilots' 
"annual membership” because it 
offers him advantages of personal 
plane ownership but eliminates 
many drawbacks. 

In effect Pike offers members a 
30 percent discount from average 
rates for small plane rentals on the 
west coast. This is done through 
distribution of franchises to a num- 
ber of operators, who have agreed 
to the arrangement because of ad- 
vantages accruing to them. 

The operators' advantages are: 

► A steady flow of primary students 
who can reasonably be expected to 
become steady rental customers. 


► Elimination of advertising and di- 
rect selling costs,- both borne by Pa- 
cific Pilots. 

► Pacific Pilots will provide the 
operators with light planes at a 
rental of $1 an hour, and maintain 
the equipment by exchange every 
100 hours for a plane newly over- 
hauled. The operator pays insur- 
ance costs, currently quoted by Pa- 
cific Pilots at 40 cents an hour to 
cover $25,000 property damage. 
$20,000 per passenger, and $25- 
$50,000 public liability. 

To the flyer the $195 membership 
in Pacific Pilots is made attractive, 
in comparison with private plane 
ownership costs of today, by a va- 
riety of benefits: 

1 An initial eight hours of dual in- 
struction. 

► Home study ground school lessons. 

► The privilege of extended mem- 
bership if the full 100 hours of fly- 
ing time at 30 percent discount has 
not been consumed within the year. 

► Five hours of Link training. 

► Night flying at no extra cost. 

► Instrument flying at no extra cost. 

► Instruction for obtaining radio 
operator’s license. 

► Manuals for C.A.A. pilot licenses. 

► Cross-country flight privileges 
based upon the rental of a franchise 
operator’s plane for $5 a day plus 
$2.50 per hour flying time. 

Now beginning the appointment 
of franchise operators, Pacific Pilots 
has had approximately one year of 
experimental operation for the test- 
ing of rate structures and operating 
methods. The company holds under 




SWIFT 125 CERTIFICATED: 

With CAA certification awarded for the 12 5 hp. model of the Globe Swift. 
two-place all-metal personal plane, production of the plane at Ft. Worth, 
Texas, will he thrown into high gear. Known as Model GC-1B, the new 
version shows considerable improvement in performance over the 85 hp. 
model now being sold. The 125 hp. Continental-powered plane with a 
variable pitch propeller shows the following performance: 150 mph. top 
speed; 140 mph. cruising speed; 48 mph. landing speed; 5 12 mile range; 
1.000 ft. rate of climb; 650 ft. takeoff; 16,000 ft. ceiling. Price of the 
GC-1B is fixed at $4395, flyaway Ft. Worth. 


lease San Fernando Airport, in San 
Fernando valley, and is a lease 
operator at Gardena Valley Air- 
port, where maintenance of rental 
exchange airplanes will be done. 

Initially, franchise agreements 
are being sought with operators of 
airports at Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Santa Ana, Riverside, San Bernar- 
dino, and San Diego. A franchise 
already has been issued to two for- 
mer Army flight instructors operat- 
ing at Ontario Airport, C. V. Dar- 
nell and Davenport Mechem. 

Currently Pacific Pilots owns 
eight Taylorcraft and four Aeron- 

New Lightplane Floats 
Developed From Glass 

New lightplane floats developed 
by the Heath Company, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., are believed to be 
the first use of glass plastic mate- 
rials in the lightplane field for civil 
use. The material is similar to that 
used in the new experimental glass 
plastic automobile recently an- 
nounced by William B. Stout, De- 
troit inventor, and in the glass- 
plastic fuselage of an Army trainer 
(BT-15) tested at Wright Field. 

The Heath floats which are ex- 
pected to be marketed for approxi- 
mately one-third less than compar- 
able all-metal floats, are described 
as impervious to salt water, requir- 
ing no flushing with fresh water 
after salt water use. 

Other advantages cited include: 
Easy takeoff, without rocking plane; 
ball and socket attaching gear, elim- 
inating alignment problems; lighter 
weight than comparable metal 
floats; mirror-smooth surface and 
no rivets, for greater aerodynamic 
and hydrodynamic efficiency; bot- 
tom section replaceable, by use of 
screwdriver, at relatively low cost. 
A 10-in. walk covered with non- 
skid material is provided on top of 
the floats. 

It is understood that a number 
of the lightplane manufacturers are 
investigating the possibility of hav- 
ing their planes certificated with 
the Heath floats. 

The glass plastic material in the 
opinion of many materials engi- 
neers, may be a practical solution to 
the long-dreamed mass-production 
of plastic planes. The success of the 
Heath floats will be watched by the 
industry, as a possible forerunner 
to experimental development of a 
complete glass plastic personal 
plane, with pure monocoque fuse- 
lage and wings with a minimum of 
internal bracing. 
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Airline Expansion Induces 
Waves of Stock Offerings 

Public financing of non-scheduled carriers listed 
bles speculative issues; National Skyway stock i 
selling price. 


The offering of 900,000 shares of 
common stock of U. S. Airlines, Inc. 
represents the largest public financ- 
ing by a non-scheduled air carrier. 
Gross proceeds should aggregate 
some $2,925,000 and may exceed the 
$2,500,000 obtained from the pub- 
lic by National Skyways Freight 
Corp. in April of this year. 

The expansion of unscheduled air 
services was bound to bring in its 
wake a wave of public stock offer- 
ings. There have been a number of 
significant issues in recent months 
with more in the offing. Under pres- 
ent market conditions, it has not 
been difficult to obtain financing for 
this tenuously situated industry. It 
is too early to evaluate the effect 
of the CAB’s new non-scheduled 
regulations, but some of the specu- 
lative fervor may be curbed. 

► Speculative Mood — The prospectus 
accompanying the stock flotation of 
each of these issues clearly states 
the sense: “This is a speculative se- 
curity.” The public is in a specula- 
tive mood, however, and is swept 
away by the possibilities of any 
airline venture. Recently an in- 

would be no problem to finance a 
proposed feeder operation. 

Merely, place the word “Airline” 
in the corporate name, and the 
stock issue will be readily sold, he 

The accompanying table shows 
the known public financing of non- 
scheduled air carriers. The first 
issue sold was that of Expreso Aero 
Inter-Americano, S. A., in May, 
1945. This company is not strictly 
a non-scheduled carrier as it does 
hold a franchise from the Cuban 
government to operate in that coun- 
try. A total of 300,000 shares were 
sold about a year ago at $3.00 per 
share to the public. 

At that time, the issue was heavi- 
ly oversubscribed and went to a 
premium immediately. This was a 
condition prevalent with most new 
issues in small supply. The current 


this 


s market gob- 
i slump from 




company 
around $9.25 per share. 

► Air Cargo Floated Issue — Air 
Cargo Transport Corp. marketed 
300,000 shares at $3.00 per share 
in November, 1945. After a period 
of digestion by the market, this is- 
sue has attained a curi’ent bid of 
around $5.75 per share. This com- 
pany flies cargo out of Newark to 
any point in the United States and 
Cuba at a flat 20 cents a ton mile. 
The firm reported a substantial in- 
revenues for April. 


Most o 


sible that the size of the issue was 
too much for the market to absorb. 
Up to that time, this represented 
the largest number of shares and 
the greatest amount in dollars of a 
non-scheduled stock offering. 

► Warrant Feature— The U. S. Air- 
lines, Inc. stock sale calls attention 
to a feature present in virtually 
every non-scheduled public security 
offering. Provision is made for the 
issuance of an additional 300,000 
shares, upon the exercise of war- 
rants. These warrants were sold 
to the extent of 150,000 to H. R. 
Playford, president of U. S. Air- 
lines, and the remaining 150,000 
warrants to the underwriters. The 
cost is one cent per warrant. 

These warrants are exercisable at 
$3.25 per share at any time after 
July 1, 1946 through July 1. 1951. 
In other words, the holders of these 
warrants have a call on stock for 
a five-year period. During this time, 
if for example the shares should 
attain a price of about $10.25, Play- 
ford and the underwriters can each 
realize a gross profit of more than 
a million dollars. 

It is this issuance of warrants or 
options which provide substantial 


the other non-scheduled speculative profits to the promoters 


stock issues are selling at a slight 
premium or near their public offer- 
ing price. The underwriters of 
these issues may artificially support 
these markets until the stock 


and underwriters of these : 
scheduled carriers. Of course, these 
enterprises have no assurance of 
success and the holders of the war- 
rants or options are taking a specu- 


“digested.” Moreover, their capitali- lative gamble. Nevertheless, such 


zations and attendant scope of oper- 
ations are too small to cause any 
market ripples as yet. 

Not so successful was the flota- 
tion of 500,000 shares of National 
Skyways Freight Corp. in April, 
1946. Publicly sold at $5.00 per 
share, this stock is now available 
at around $4,375. It is quite pos- 


gamble is far less than that assumed 
by the public purchasing the actual 
stock at the offering price. 

There are at least some 350 non- 
scheduled air carriers of varying 
size in existence. Out of the sur- 
vivors of this group will come a 
substantial additional number of 
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Vast Feeder Network Is Seen 
As Result of CAB Decisions 

25,000 route miles covering 42 states and 25 new local carriers 
expected when final cases decided. 

By CHARLES L. ADAMS 


Twenty-five thousand route miles 
of feederlines covering 42 states 
and the District of Columbia are 
in prospect for the nation after CAB 
has handed down its final decision 
in 11 area proceedings, last of 
which is scheduled for hearing July 
22. 

Analysis of the Board's first three 
opinions in regional cases, taken 
with examiners’ recommendations 
in four other proceedings and pub- 
lic counsels’ briefs in three more, 
lead to the conclusion that close to 
25 new local carriers will be au- 
thorized. 

Six of these already have been 
certificated for three years in the 
Rocky Mountain area, on the West 
Coast and in Florida. The average 
system authorized covers slightly 
more than 1,000 route miles and 
serves 17 separate points. In ag- 
gregate, 103 different communities 
are included on the systems of the 
first six area feeders. Of these, 73 

ice from a certificated airline. 

Examiners' recommendation in the 
early cases were marked by con- 
servatism completely absent from 
the recent reports on the Texas- 
Oklahoma and Southeastern areas. 
In these two alone, examiners have 
favored certification of eight new 
feeders. 

Recommendations in the New 
England case, which will be de- 
cided by CAB shortly, call for one 
new feeder and in the North Central 
proceeding two more. This makes 
17 local services already certificated 
or recommended in seven regions. 

A complete cross-section of the 
nation, both topographically and 
economically, is included in these 
cases, supporting the conclusion that 
decisions and recommendations al- 
ready made reflect the final picture. 
► Two For Atlanta — The Middle 
Atlantic area was considered one of 
the least likely to show need for 
new feeders. But a public counsel's 


brief recommends certification of 
two local services by Hudson Air- 
lines, Inc., New York City, and 
Maryland Airlines, Inc., Easton, Md., 
and favors extensive expansion of 
All American Aviation's pick-up 
routes and certification of Air Com- 
muting, Inc., of New York City for 
shuttle operations to the five largest 
nearby airports and a commuting 
service between New York and 17 
outlying communities. 

Only one area of major size has 
been passed over in the broad out- 
line now developing — a three-state 
block comprising North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Even 
here, however, CAB may go beyond 
examiners' recommendations to give 
the comparatively small towns in 



TWA "CHORE BOY": 

Designed by TWA for ground serv- 
icing of its Constellations, this 
2,500 lb. mobile unit combines for 
the first time fire protection, water 
supply, and electrical power to en- 
gines. One man operates the unit, 
which is powered by a gasoline en- 
gine. TWA says it saves two men's 
time and eliminates two pieces of 



CARGO DOOR CHANGE: 

United Air Lines is doubling the 
width of the doors on its cargo 
DC-3's, as seen above. A new door 
frame was designed, built to equal- 
ize stress, adding about 48 lbs. to 
the weight of each plane. Nine 
ships are being modified at the 
line’s Cheyenne base. 


the region a chance to prove the 
existence of sufficient feeder traffic 
potential. Three other states. Maine, 
Vermont and Michigan, have not 
been recommended for feeder serv- 
ice in cases already heard. 

In aggregate mileage, the new 
local routes will be far smaller than 
those already operating in the na- 
tion's air pattern. However, the 
more than 400 communities on 
feeder systems would far exceed the 
227 unduplicated cities receiving 
airline service from certificate do- 
mestic carriers in April of this year. 
► Need Two Year Test — Whether the 
nation’s feeder network is eco- 
nomically practical probably will 
not be known for at least two years. 
Often heard in the industry is the 
opinion that CAB is now setting 
up large numbers of feed carriers 
which soon will be clamoring loudly 
for additional routes and exemptions 
from certificate provisions to permit 
through service. 

Some observers b e li e v e the 
feeders will hold their own without 
heavy subsidy in prosperous years 
but will experience an almost com- 
plete drying up of business during 
depression periods. CAB sources 
are frank in the opinion that cost 
estimates prepared by feeder appli- 
cants are often outrageously opti- 
mistic. They point, however, to the 
past record of trunklines, which 
have not been bashful in presenting 
rosy views of proposed new opera- 

increased equipment costs, higher 
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wages, over-optimism and operation 
of systems considerably smaller than 
those applied for probably will 
make unrealistic many exhibit esti- 
mates by feeder applicants. Requests 
for mail pay between 35 and 50 
cents a mile are expected to pre- 
dominate when CAB undertakes to 
fix compensation. 

ATA Assails Pilots’ 
Shorter-Flight Request 

Brands ALPA proposal for 7- 

hour limitation as "More Pay 

for Less Work" policy. 

More pay for less work, rather 
than safety considerations, is seen 
by the Air Transport Association as 
the motive behind the Air Line 
Pilots Association’s recent request 
that CAB reduce present eight 
hr.-per-day flight time limitations 
to seven hours. ATA, in its brief in 
the Board's investigation of the re- 
lationship between maximum hours 
of duty and air carrier safety (Avi- 
ation News, May 13), again cau- 
tioned CAB to be alert against 
"featherbedding" in the industry. 

The airlines also criticized ALPA 
for opposing incorporation of Part 
41 provisions into Part 61 -of the 
Civil Air Regulations. The change 
would permit domestic carriers to 
schedule flights for a maximum of 
12 instead of eight hours if a third 
crew member assists the two pilots. 
ALPA had contended to CAB that 
Part 41, governing overseas opera- 
tions, is a hastily-conceived war- 
time measure and that its section 
permitting a three-man crew to be 
scheduled for 12 hours should not 
be placed in Part 61, which applies 
to domestic carriers. 

Domestic flights of over eight 
hours should be permitted only if 
the amended regulation specifically 
requires that another qualified first 
pilot be included as the third crew 
member, ALPA insisted. 

► ATA Counters — ATA countered 
that flight lime provisions of Part 
41 were based on more extensive 
experience than similar sections in 
Part 61. adding that the equipment 
used and the route traversed might 
require that the third crew member 
be a navigator, engineer or radio 
operator instead of another pilot. 

The carriers took sharp issue with 
ALPA’s claim that flights cruising 
at 300 mph. in new high-speed 
planes would prove more fatiguing 
on pilots than the 150-200 mph. 
speeds of pre-war transport equip- 
ment. Medical science has found, 
ATA said, that speed of accelera- 


tion and deceleration create bodily 
strain, but speed through space in 
itself has no affect on the anatomy 
and does not produce added fatigue. 
► Observe 16-Hour Limit— ALPA’s 
stand for a Civil Air Regulation 
placing in effect an overall time on 
duty ceiling of 12 hours was strong- 
ly opposed by ATA. At present the 
airlines voluntarily observe an on 
duty maximum of 16 hours, and 
ATA said a lid of less than 16 hours 
in any 24-hour period would in- 
volve serious disadvantages to the 
public, airline management and the 
pilots themselves. 

In actual practice, ATA claimed, 
pilots would spend more time away 
from home (a factor in fatigue) un- 
der the 12-hour limitation than un- 
der the 16-hour arrangement be- 
cause of the more frequent necessity 
for “dead-heading” back to their 
base. 

ATA declared the 16-hour limi- 
tation can not be abused by man- 
agement because it has always been 
the pilots’ prerogative to refuse to 
fly if they do not feel physically fit. 

Domestic Lines Lose 

Twenty domestic air carriers, in- 
cluding All American Aviation, 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines and 
Hawaiian Airlines, suffered a net 
operating loss of $1,295,490 during 
the first month of 1946, compared 
with a net profit of $2,479,820 in 
January, 1945. 

Complete reports filed with CAB, 
which just released the figures, 
show revenue miles flown increased 
from 13.892,415 in January, 1945, 
to 20,267,486 in January 1946, but 


operating expenses jumped from 
$11,850,233 to $19,543,454. Passen- 
ger revenue was up from $10,631,- 
690 to $15,291,176: mail income 
dropped from $2,607,909 to $2,022,- 
297, and express and freight from 
$849,584 to $650,257. 

Northwest Airlines 
Orders 40 Martin 303’s 

Second airline order for 300-mph. 
Martin 303's has gone to The Glenn 
L. Martin Co. from Northwest Air- 
lines, which is buying 40 of the 
twin-engine ships at a cost over 
$10,000,000. 

Earlier this year United Air Lines 
announced it was purchasing 35 of 
the 303’s at about $9,000,000, with 
option to buy 35 more (Aviation 
News, Jan. 28). 

The 303 differs from Martin's 
Model 202, which several of the car- 
riers have on order, in that its 
cabin will be pressurized and ar- 
ranged differently. Its higher-pow- 
ered engines will be equipped with 
exhaust jets to increase its speed. 
Cruising speed for the 202 will be 
about 270 mph., against 300 for the 
303. 

Northwest expects to put its first 
303 into service next summer, and 
have all 40 flying by the end of 
March, 1948. Eventually, says Croil 
Hunter, NWA president and general 
manager, these ships are expected 
to replace Northwest's DC-3's and 
DC-4’s. 

Announcement of the 303 pur- 
chase follows by less than three 
months the company's order for 10 



Northwest Orders Martin 303's: Cutaway drawing shows seating arrange- 
ment in Martin 303, of which Northwest Airlines recently purchased 40 at 
a cost of more than $10,000,000. Passenger capacity is 38-32 in the rec lin- 
ing seats and six in the lounge. (Northwest Airlines drawing.) 
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Boeing Stratocruisers for $15,000,- 
000. The Martin planes will be used 
to feed passengers to stopping 
points for the bigger ships. 

Northwest engineers say pres- 
surization of the 303 cabin will 
make it possible to provide a 6,000- 
ft. cabin altitude when the plane is 
at 16,000 ft. With a passenger ca- 
pacity of 38 each, the Martins will 
give NWA 1.520 seats, or more than 
double its present DC-3 and DC-4 
capacity. 

Front and rear doors, the latter 
with integral loading ramp, will 
speed passenger handling. 

PIC AO Air Freedom 
Deadlock Is Unbroken 

Chief progress in technical field 

as session ends; Mutual Aid pro- 
gram to begin. 

MONTREAL (Special)— The first 
Assembly of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion has ended a three-week meet- 
ing with policy established on a 
number of problems relating to in- 
ternational civil aviation, but with 
the controversial commercial rights 
or “fifth freedom” question still no 
nearer solution. 

Chief progress was made in the 
technical field, and PICAO now has 
the tools to go about building ade- 
quate air navigational facilities 
wherever needed by world airlines. 

The final meeting of the Assembly 
made the organization the trustee 
for arranging financing of necessary 
equipment where the nations in 
which such facilities may be located 
are unable to afford the cost, and in 
areas of no particular sovereignty 
such as the high seas. 

Principal immediate problem is 


the putting into operation of weather 
ships across the North Atlantic. A 
total of 13 vessels is considered the 
minimum need. Yearly upkeep cost 
is more than half a million dollars 

PICAO's mutual aid program also 
will be invoked to aid Greece in 
reestablishing its airfields. Athens 
airport, gateway from Europe to the 
Far East, was largely destroyed by 
the German occupation, and the 
Greek Government already has 
sought PICAO's assistance. 

In the final days of the assembly 
meeeting, PICAO chose Montreal as 
seat of the permanent organization, 
and gave up hope of Russia's join- 
ing. The 21st seat on the Interim 
Council, previously left vacant as a 
tacit invitation to the Soviet, was 
given to Eire. Argentina lost out 
after being proposed by her own 
delegate. 

Committee Counters 
ALPA Pay Points 

Frye charges union leaders im- 
pede technology; pilot represen- 
tatives deny allegation. 

Airline counter-arguments to the 
ALPA higher-pay claims are seen 
continuing at least another week. 
Thereafter, the three-man New 
York panel will study the evidence, 
in preparation for a report July 7. 

E. I. Whyatt, of NWA, submitted 
comparisons prepared by the Air- 
line Negotiating Committee, rang- 
ing practices in other fields. Pay of 
cargo steamer masters, he said, is 
raised from $460 up to $505, de- 
pending on increased weight of a 
vessel up to 17,001 tons. Truck 
drivers, it was brought out, get 
12.7% in raises for as much as a 
650 % weight advance in trucks 


handled. Locomotive engineers earn 
up to 14'/j % more for a 614% up in 
the weight category. 

Since the Ford Trimotor was a 
standard when Decision 83 was first 
effective, Whyatt pointed to a pilot- 
pay increase of 38% over minimum, 
as weight of transports rose 1,025%. 

High point of the week's testi- 
mony was a charge by TWA’s Jack 
Frye that ALPA leadership is im- 
peding technological advances. Off 
the record of the hearings, ALPA 
representatives vigorously denied 
this. Said Frye: “Since the end of 
the year, we have suffered some 
pretty extreme losses, and we found 
it necessary to secure an additional 
credit of $10,000,000. We were al- 
most prevented from getting that 
credit due to the threatened pilots' 
strike. In fact until the Presiden- 
tial Board was appointed, Equitable 
Life Assurance refused to sign the 
agreement.” 

Losses, he continued, were almost 
caused by pilots refusal to bid 
(volunteer) on flying of 4-engine 
equipment overseas when TWA 
was awarded its international 
routes. The line had to order junior 
pilots to take over, said Frye. 

$54,000,000 Mail Pay 
For 1947 Is Approved 

House-passed allocations of $49,- 
000,000 for domestic airmail and 
$5,000,000 for foreign airmail ser- 
vice for the coming year were ap- 
proved by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in reporting out 
the fiscal 1947 Post Office Depart- 
ment bill. The allocations compare 
with estimated expenditures of $43,- 

315.000 for domestic airmail and 

84.836.000 for foreign airmail dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. 

The $49,000,000 for domestic air- 
mail — $1,000,000 below the Budget 
Bureau proposal — and the $5,000.- 
000 for foreign service cannot be 
taken as an accurate indication of 
the actual amount to be spent for 
airmail services during the coming 
year. Post Office Department re- 
quests Congress for bare minimum 
airmail allocations in the regular 
appropriation bill, then requests 
deficiency appropriations as devel- 

The $5,000,000 for foreign airmail 
is regarded as a “token” appropria- 
tion to provide the Post Office with 
working capital for foreign airmail 
contracts until international airmail 
rates are set by CAB and require- 
ments for foreign airmail service 
can be more accurately calculated. 



EASTERN'S DOUBLE-DOOR DC-4: 


The two doors Eastern Air Lines has installed in its 56-passenger DC-4's 
to expedite loading and unloading of passengers are plainly shown in this 
recent photograph. At each of the doors is one of Eastern's new adjustable 
ramps. The company is adding 20 DC-4’s to its fleet at the rale of one 
weekly. 
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Post Office officials reported that 
the largest outlays from the $5,000,- 
000 will be $2,164,334 for airmail 
service over Pan American’s Miami- 
Brownsville and New Orleans-Cen- 
tral and South America routes; 
$727,677 for PAA’s Seattle-Fair- 
banks route; $245,550 for PAA’s 
North Atlantic route; $300,000 for 
services in military planes; and 
$187,672 for services over American 
Overseas’ North Atlantic route. No 
allocation is included for service on 
TWA's North Atlantic route. 

New BOAC Deal 
SANTIAGO, Chile (McGraw-Hill 
World News)— Agreement in prin- 
ciple to establishment of a Santiago- 
London air service by BOAC has 
been reached and details are being 
worked out through diplomatic 
channels. Britain has offered Chile 
reciprocal rights for the establish- 
ment of commercial airlines to Eng- 


CAB SCHEDULE 



CAB ACTION 




ERIE Submerged TURBINE PUMP 


/his specialized turbine pump 
features a compact sturdy design that permits 
installation and servicing through a 4" tank open- 
jng. It is available in two series. Capacities up to 
75 GPM and from 100 
to 500 GPM. It was 
specially developed for 
airport fueling systems 
and is finding many 
other applications where 
liquids are pumped from 

Write for your copy of 
booklet.Send usyourgas- 
oline pumping problem. 


ERIE 

FUELING SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 

Gasoline-Dehydrators 

Fueling Pits 
Truck Fill Stands 
Tank Car Unloaders 
Lubricating Oil Tanks 
and Pumps 

Portable Lube Units lor 
Aviation Oil 
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More Steamship Firms 
Strengthen Sea-Air Ranks 

The Sea-Air Committee of the 
National Federation of American 
Shipping, girding for a show-down 
fight for participation in overseas 
air transportation, has announced 
two new members, United States 
Lines and American President Lines. 

While neither of these companies 
has an air carrier application before 


FOR SALE 

NOORDUYN 

NORSEMAN 

Factory Rebuilt NC 33177 

Model UC 64-A Converted to 1946 
Norseman V. Equipped for Air 
Pick-Up and/or Passenger Service. 
Licensed and Certificated for Air 
Carrier Operations. 

Twin Controls— Wasp R-1340, 600 
H.P. Engine, Hamilton Standard 
Constant-Speed Propeller. 



Total Plano Hours 159:02 

Totol Engine Hours 165:02 

Since Factory Rebuild 145:02 

Hand-Rubbed Red Finish 

ALL-AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

210 GREENHILL AVENUE 
WILMINGTON 99. DELAWARE 

"Operators ol the Air Pick-Up System" 



CAB, their presence on the Com- 
mittee strengthens the group by 
rounding out an almost solid rep- 
resentation of American flag steam- 
ship lines. Exclusion of surface car- 
riers from overseas air transport in 
CAB's Latin American decision, 
with consequent dimming of pro- 
spects for a change in the Board's 
policy is expected to turn the 
Committee’s main attention toward 
achievement of its objectives 
through Congressional action. 

Peru Adds Planes 

LIMA. Peru (McGraw-Hill World 
News) — Five new Douglas DC-3’s 
have been delivered to the Faucett 
Co. for use in its coast and mountain 
runs in Peru. Originally ordered 
for U. S. Army transport service, 
the planes were new units from 
assembly, sold as surplus. 

New Airmail Containers 

Aluminum photo-containers for 
airmailing have been developed by 
the Howard-Wesson Advertising 
Agency in conjunction with the 
Worcester, Mass.. Stamped Metal 



RAMP CLOSE-UP: 


This aluminum ramp newly-de- 
signed by Eastern Air Lines engi- 
neers for use with the DC-4, Con- 
stellation. and Martin 202 — or any 
airliner with door 89 to 136 in. above 
ground, weighs 875 lb. and works 
an extension ladder principle. Re- 
tracted, the unit can be compressed 
so it is only 72 in. high 


Co. Thin aluminum sheets, sealed 
with tape, are said to give protec- 
tion against bending, rough handling 
and weather. 
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SHORTLINES 

national ticket office at 18 West 49th 
St., Rockefeller Center, New York. 
Limousines for trans-ocean flights 
leave from this address. . . . The line 
averaged more than 1,600 passengers 
a day out of LaGuardia Field during 
April. Total was 48,385. 

9 Braniff is negotiating an interline 
air freight agreement with United 
similar to that which goes in effect 
June 21 with TWA. . . . Company 
operated 57,743,010 revenue passenger 
miles in first four months of 1946, 
against 38,516,391 for same period last 
year. April accounted for 15,543,032. 
. . . Braniff’s employee training pro- 
gram at Dallas has increased 650 per- 

9 Continental has signed contract 

ehanics’ department, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO increasing in- 
spectors' pay from $1.30 to $1.68 an 
hr., senior mechanics 10 cents an hr. 
and other pay down the line. Sick 
leave benefits were increased and 
seniority rules set. 

9 Delta's DC-4 recently made its first 
commercial flight from Memphis to 
Indianapolis with a charter load of 
Firestone sales contest winners. . . . 
Delta has paid a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share on all 
stock of record May 21. 

9 Eastern is advertising its service 
over 30 radio stations in 17 major 

has embellished its building at 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, with 
three huge murals, each covering 
more than 70 sq. yds. Theme is uni- 
fication of continents by air travel. 


9 Mid-Continent claims world's largest 
air express poultry shipment w' 
15,525 turkey poults were carried c 
ing week of April 8 from a Worthing- 
ton, Minn., hatchery to New Orlc 
for transfer to Pan American for 
growers in Mexico City and south. . . 
MCA operating revenue of $402,763 ir 
April was 77 percent over same month 
a year ago. Net profit before inc< 
taxes was $37,136 against $26,332 for 
April last year. 

9 Northwest will pay a 50 cents per 
share dividend on common stock 
July 1 to shareholders of record June 
20, a total of $271,935. 

9 Pan American passenger miles 
taled 235,177,503 in the 1946 first 
quarter, an increase of nearly 50 
million over the same period 1 
year. . . . Air express shipments w 
200 percent above the first quarter 
of 1945. ... A DC-4 owned by Cia. 
Mexicans de Aviacion, PAA affili 
recently made a proving flight be- 
tween Mexico City and Los Angeles 
in 7 hrs. 32 min., in anticipation of 
thrice-weekly non-stop flights be- 
tween the two cities. Previous sched- 
uled flight record: 11 hrs. 35 min 
9 PCA expects to have soon a 5,1 
seat daily capacity, more than double 
January’s 2,500. . . . DC-6's and Martin 
202's line will put into service n 
year will have four-blade, reversible 
Hamilton Standard propellers. . . . 
cent additions to company’s fleet of 
DC-4’s, of which 25 have been or ai 
being purchased, are two ships th. 
flew the late President Roosevelt to 
Teheran and Casablanca. . . . PCA’s 
general offices in Chicago have been 
moved from the Field building to 
33 West Washington St. Operations 

hangar at Chicago's airport. 


BUYERS OF SURPLUS 
STINSON AT-19 AIRCRAFT 

Facilities immediately available for 
complete conversion and modification of 
aircraft for licensed private and 
commercial operation. 

ALL AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 

210 GREENHILL AVENUE 
WILMINGTON 99. DELAWARE 
"Operators of the Air Pick-Up System" 
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EDITORIAL 


Now or Never 


S ome non-scheduled operators are displaying 
symptoms of panic over CAB’s regulatory plans 
for the industry at the very time they should be uniting 
for their own common cause. They must achieve this 
unity now or never. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board in the past has proven 
time after time that it has an earnest interest in the 
problems of industry, and has repeatedly shown a 
give and take attitude to an extent seldom encoun- 
tered in other Federal aviation agencies. This in- 
terest in the problems of the aviation businessman has 
been most evident in generous time limits set for 
industry to make up its mind, and the number of 
changes it has made in the final regulations to meet 
the most urgent needs of industry. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, that the non- 
scheduled operators make their united views known to 


CAB on the proposed amended exemption order 
which is now being circulated for industry comment. 
While the Board's definition of non-scheduled service 
laid down very restrictive limits, this definition will 
to a large extent be superseded by the amendment to 
the exemption order which, in its present form, limits 
operators to not more than 10 round trips a month 
between any two points. 

That is the battleground on which the operators 
have the opportunity to fight for their future. Their 
comments are due at CAB by July 22. The Board's 
statement showed a willingness to consider the oper- 
ators' views in regard to the setting of a fair frequency 

Operators will have only themselves to blame 
should the Board, lacking comprehensive contrary 
views, retain the present limit. 


Are We Neglecting The Missile? 


P robably the most surprising trend noted at the 
recent Air Materiel Command press conference 
at Wright Field, Ohio, was the constant emphasis on 
future piloted military aircraft by top AAF research 
and development heads, overshadowing the immedi- 
ate future of the guided missile. 

In contrast to the writing of many so-called military 
experts in recent months, Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff for Research & Develop- 
ment, told the press group: "The new weapons, the 
long-range missiles, are not available now, will not be 
for some time, and perhaps never if we do not get 
sufficient research funds.” He described piloted air- 
craft as "weapons for immediate use until the long 
range missiles are ready." 

It is safe to assume that the AAF was keeping the 
lid on its best secrets, despite the frank discussions 
and display of much hitherto secret equipment. 

Yet the disquieting impression prevailed that the 
AAF development chiefs were putting most of their 
chips on the immediate development of faster and 


better armed piloted craft, while they carried on 
guided missile development with their left hand. 

Some critics of the Army's air research program dur- 
ing the war have asserted that the "old school" AAF 
officers, many of them pilots, are prejudiced against 
this strange interloper, the pilotless missile. 

After the German developments of the V-l and 
V-2 buzzbombs, American interest in this form of 
combat was, albeit belatedly, obviously more keen. 
But nearly two years after the V-2 appeared, the mili- 
tary scientists of this country have not yet announced 
anything better, and are still making tests with the 
German missile, alhough it is known that a few de- 
velopment of piloted planes, but on long-range missiles 
If military aviation research in this country is not 
benefiting from the lesson of World War II, and is 
not putting forth strong efforts not only toward de- 
velopment of piloted planes, but on long-range missiles 
and pilotless interceptors as well, built by our pro- 
gressive aircraft industry, a revision in our air develop- 
ment planning is desperately needed. 

Robert H. Wood 
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TIP TO A MAN 
ABOUT TO BUY A 

TAYLORCRAFT 


Look, nobody's happier for you than people think so, too. Fr.r you’ll find the 
we arc. You're on the brink of a new big orange-and-black ”66 "sign at gr 

i doing airports and small from the Dakotas 
to the Texas Panhandle. 

But take our advice. When it comes Ask for Phillips. And we know you'll 
i fuels and lubrieants for your plane appreciate the fact that we've gone to 
-there's only one kind to use — llie a great deal of trouble to speed a plenti- 
■rv hesl. fill supply of tin-leaded 80 octane fuel 

Throughout the great Middle ’W est, evCry . P,lill T s air ' f "' 1 ' 1 tank - Lcl s 
e think; tlial me an, Phillips Aviation *** ac 1 ua,nted ' 
rod lie Is. Apparently a lot of other We'll he seeing you! 



Aviation Gasoiine 


MEASURED ill Millions of HOURS 



Jlhcrafl ENGINES 

165 HP and 185 HP 


WARNER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION • Detroit 5, Michigan 




